

































































YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 


YOUR CHOICE OF TWO OUTSTANDING STRAINS — 


Dadant’s Improved Starlines or 
York’s Quality Bred Italians 





Htalians Starlines Bs 
1-24 $1.10 1-24 _ $1.35 rm 
25-99 1.00 25-99 1.25 ia 
100 up .90 100 up 1.15 ay 


THE PREFERENCE OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 


YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia © 


(The Universal Apiaries) be 
P.O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phones 3522, 3320 i 3 
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Yes sir, these Queenline Jars really displayi 
your honey im a way to catch the customer’s) 
eye. A full line of these Jars is given in our” 
FALL PRICE LIST. Also round jars; chunk) 
honey jars; honey servers; tin cans; cara) 
tons; comb honey wrappers; honey handling) 

equipment - - - extractors, tanks, melters, | 
umcapping knives, steam generators, acid 
boards, fumigator. QUANTITY DISCOUN 
ON ALL CONTAINERS. Send for yout 
copy of FALL PRICE LIST. byt 




























Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
BRANCHES 


1010 W. Austin Street Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 721 West O'Connell St. 
Paris, Texas Lynchburg, Virginia Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo Route 41, South 
Hornell, New York Hahira, Georgia 
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ITALIAN 
PACKAGE 
BEES and QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
a Rio Oso, California 





BETTER BRED QUEENS 


. 
Three Banded Italians 
Conditions have been extra good for queen rearing in our location this 
season, therefore, we have plenty of good queens to fill your orders from our 
” 


“Better Bred Stock. 
Calvert, Ala. 








Palmetto Quality Queens 

Try our Quality Queens that have been 
the delight of successful beekeepers for 
the last 30 years. PRICES: 1 to 10 at 75c 
ea., 11 to at 70c ea., 26 to 100 at 65c 
ea. These prices good for balance of 
season. No disease, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Phone 5141. 


C. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, 8. C. 





Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All-Steel Queen Excluder 








The only 
Tf worthwhile 
rT Queen 
Ly Excluder 




















on the market 


Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 

Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sharp edges to injure bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 
ently queen excluding and will last 
a life time. 

We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
Beeswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 





Bees and Queens 


Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 











Weslaco, Texas 





HONEY WANTED 
Carloads or less than car- 
loads. Quote best cash price 
delivered to us. All grades; 


send samples. 


a TOiPliMetiniiaiions 
Co., Ine. 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Hlinois 





CALVERT APIARIES 











CAUCASIAN AND ITALIAN QUEENS 


Requeen with top quality queens for gentle bees and good 
honey producers. 
75c; 50 to 99 


PRICE——1 to 49 70c; 100 up 65c. 


FARRIS HOMAN ~ Shannon, Miss. 











Queens ...75c 


SUNRISE APIARIES 
Petal, Miss. 
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KEEP BEES 
but SELL HONEY 


WG, 





“QUEENLINE” 
Yq Ib. to 4 Ibs. 








Do You Need 
More Money? 


Superior Can Help You 


@ WE BUY HONEY 
@ WE BUY BEESWAX 
@ WE RENDER WAX 


Let us show you how you can increase your 
wax yield. We render old combs, cappings, 
and slumgum on a percentage basis. 





Before you sell your honey and bees- 
wax or before you burn that old pile 
of slumgum, check with us and see if 
we can’t help you get more money 
for your crop. 


SUPERIOR 
HONEY COMPANY 


Packers of Honey 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


1880 E. Buchanan St., 349 Third St., 4242 Elizabeth St., 
Phoenix, Arizona Ogden, Utah Denver 16, Colorado 


P. O. Box 641 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


“Check with the plant nearest you.” 


“The Best is Always Superior” 





QUEENS: QUEENS: 


Now that the Package rush is over, we are in 
position to offer queens. 


Requeen or make increase with either Island 
Hybrid or Rossman Regular Italians. You cannot 
go wrong with either. 


Hybrids Reg. Italians 
$1.35 each $1.15 each 


1.25 each 1.00 each 
1.15 each -90 each 


“They Produce” 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 

















CONTAINER PRICES 


GLASS JARS 


Queenline Plain 
per case % $1.10 $1.05 
per case 1.39 1.05 
per case 95 85 
per case 6 75 
per case ae 

SQUARE JAR FOR CHUNK HONEY 
2% Ib. per case 12 $1.22 





TIN CANS AND PAILS 


60 lb. can — 3” screw top — bulk 66c 
60 Ib. cans — 3” screw top — per case 24 $16.75 


5 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $ 7.65 
10 Ib. pails — with bails — per case 50 $11.25 


CASH DISCOUNT 


5% on $ 50.00 orders 
10% on $100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Boyd, Wisconsin 
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ITALIANS — CAUCASIANS 


You can never have a good colony of 
bees with old, worn out queens. Bet- 


ter not 


good, young STOVER queens. 


PRICES 
In Lots of: 
1 - 34.:____._O8e 
ee & Gite 75¢ 


Tested Queens $2.00 each 


QUEENS 


take a chance, re-queen with 


The Stover 
Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 











25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


C 


P.O. Box 214 Dedrborn 1, Mich 


of your honey in our plastic 


ee 


OBANA PROD. CO. 








Howard Weaver's 
Personally Reared 


Caucasian Queens 


SUMMER PRICES 
to 24 $1.00 


25 and up Peer 


HOWARD WEAVER 


Navasota, Texas 











combs 
bees. 








Caucasian 
and 
Carniolan 





Get ready for 1957 with young queens 
and be assured of plenty of bees when 
honeyfiow starts. arniolans and Cau- 
casians build up rapidly, build white 


and are gentlest of all races of 
Untested queens $1.30 each air 


mailed. $2.00 to -- countries. Dis- 
count on quantity. ueens only after 
June 15th 


W. D. REAMS 


R. 5, Morristown, Tenn. 
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mannan 
Marshfield Mfg. Company © aA E E pee s 


n You Wan 
QUALITY at LOW COST 


For Factory Prices — oo 





For Quality Merchandise 





For Direct Service Chee "1810 MK Reg. 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 





We manufacture all wooden goods needed 
in your apiary. — KELLEYS ISLAND stock queens grown 
Honey sections our specialty. on our own bee farm and rushed out daily 

from Clarkson by air mail. 





1-24 Prepaid air mail $ .85 each 
25-99 Prepaid air mail -75 each 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. SP sted ep Deki te ail. <a 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 
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Can You Do It FASTER. . GLASSWARE 
BETTER . ace CHEAPER? Pack your honey in these beautiful clear 


glass modernistic jars for more sales appeal 
You can if you use an E-Z LOADER. Stack and and profit. 


load heavy honey supers 5 or 6 at a time instead of No. Per 


lifting them one at a time on your truck. An E-Z Loader Case Size Wt. Price 


will save your back . . . it will save you time and it o. _—— ee a7 “<= 


6 
12 oy; 
6 


b. Round 9 Ibs. -70 
b. Square 12 Ibs. 1.25 
b. Square 10 Ibs. 1.05 


ramp very practical. Carries between the truck channels QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 


4-L 
-I 
will help you make money on your operation. 12 -Lb. Modernistic 13 Ibs. 90 
-L 
o-L 
-L 


Beekeepers are finding our new type designed steel 


when not in use. Sets up in place in less than a minute. 


Light weight yet will support 1600 Ibs. Many varied All containers a white caps. 
‘ , ig stocks. 
uses for this ramp. 8 


Drive in and pick up your needs. 
Save transportation. 


Write or contact your supply dealer. 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


Box 3269 
3550 Cajon Blvd. San Bernardino, Calif. HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 


A. H. MEYER & SONS 
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Package Beekeeping Versus Overwintering 


Clement Wartman of Oconomowoc 
Wisconsin, asks how the northern 
beekeeper finds it profitable to dis- 
pose of the bees each fall and start 
again with packages in the spring. 
In answer to this three beekeepers, 
Myron R. Frisque, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, Henry W. Hanson, Dakota 
City, lowa, and G. H. Cale of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal give answers from 
their experience. 


Henry W. Hanson 


Using package bees with me was 
more or less an accident. In 1936 I 
lost 90% of my bees and by the time 
I got through cleaning up the mess 
and extracting the honey that was 
left, I thought I had better do some- 
thing else so I decided I would try 
package bees altogether. For me it 
has worked out fine and I don’t have 
to worry about the colonies all winter. 
I have been free from this worry for 
about twenty years and I think when 
you figure it in dollars and cents, you 
will be ahead. 

Let me impress on you that bee- 
keeping with package bees isn’t ev- 
ery body’s game. It is a different way 
of keeping bees and I had to learn it 


Colonies excellently protected and wrapped for winter. Will they 
outproduce new colonies from spring packages? 
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the hard way. The question is, does 
it pay? 

Yes it does provided you are not 
located so far south that you do not 
have time to build up the packages 
to full strength before the honeyflow 
begins. You should have about eight 
weeks. The farther north you are, the 
better it will pay because you have 
a longer time. 

Taking latitude into consideration, 
let’s agree that it takes about 
70 lbs. of honey to carry your colonies 
through the winter. In our location 
in Iowa we can take a package of 
bees up to full strength on twenty 
pounds and have some to spare which 
leaves us fifty pounds to sell. Let’s 
figure that fifty pounds at 12c; that 
makes $6.00. Then let’s figure a pack- 
age at $4. It will cost you about that 
by the time you take in your freight, 
shrinkage, queen replacement, and so 
on. So at the very start I have a $2 
gain. 

We are assuming that a package 
will produce as much honey as a 
wintered colony and in my experience 
it will. Some years on a short flow it 
won’t make it, but the next year on a 
longer flow it will make more because 


you have a young queen to back up 
every one of your colonies. 

Now this $2 saved is only the be- 
ginning. You can run twice as many 
bees with the same labor because the 
packages do not need as much atten- 
tion. You install your packages, see 
that they are queen-right, equalize 
them, and it is pretty much an assem- 
bly line operation when you go 
through your bees. You don’t need 
help with quite as much experience. 
Swarming trouble is negligible. 

Another thing I like about package 
bees is that there is no trouble in 
taking honey off of them. Just give 
them a spoonful of cyanide and there 
is your honey crop ready to take in. 
I don’t have to make an extra trip to 
the yard with escapes or stand 
around with acid boards or take a 
sting. In fact I can work without a 
veil because dead bees don’t sting. 

In my book the labor used in ex- 
tracting the extra 50 lbs. that would 
remain on wintered bees is less than 
the labor used in removing the crop 
from the wintered bees by escapes or 
acid. 

Another saving is that you get all 
your equipment inside to paint and 


New packages in April, with ten weeks to grow, may do as well 
as overwintered colonies but it takes skill and good packages. 
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repair, sort combs, put on new bottom 
boards and whatever else is needed. 
In other words it is easier to keep 
your equipment in good condition 
and it will last longer. I have hives 
that are 20 years old and still good. 


Of course when you winter bees 
you have some loss, but in a favorable 
year you can make up with divisions. 
However, I notice a lot of beekeepers 
who winter bees have to buy packages 
to make up the loss. In addition they 
have the expense of buying extra 
queens and repairing a_ certain 
amount of equipment that is damaged 
during the winter for one reason or 
another, because of tipping over the 
hives, someone stealing, someone 
knocking the colonies over. 


It is hard for me to put a value on 
the savings in a year in wear and tear 
on my equipment, but I know it is 
a substantial amount. 

In conclusion it is up to the in- 
dividual beekeeper to decide if his 
location is suitable for packages and 
if his outfit is big enough so that 
labor costs enter the picture. And 
then I would say, “Go easy!” There 
are a lot of pitfalls that must be 
avoided when managing with all 
package bees. 

For a small beekeeper, where labor 
does not enter the picture, I would 
say by all means working with win- 
tered bees is more interesting and it 
is not as much of a cut and dryed 
operation. 


Myron R. Frisque 


Because our winters are quite long 
in Wisconsin (Green Bay) wintering 
bees is quite costly here. This past 
winter many producers lost %4 to % 
of their bees even though they left 
considerable honey. After all we do 
not need any bees from the Ist of 
September until the 10th of April. 
This is a long time to be rearing 


brood consuming stores, putting wear 
and tear on the equipment, and spend- 
ing money for extra labor with no 
return. This year for example in 
spite of the fact that we had a cold 
and severe spring our packages are 
building up fine and many queens 
are laying in two bodies (May 31). 
They should be ready for the flow 
about June 20. 


For packages to be profitable you 
should get them from a good reliable 
dealer. Many packages are not what 
I would call good ones and this is one 
reason so many turn up their noses 
when you mention package bees. 

We obtained twenty-five packages 
from one breeder this season and 
hived them under the same condition 
as all the rest but they are quite a 
bit behind and have to be given con- 
siderable help to bring them up with 
the others. I think it would help the 
southern package men if they would 
send out the larger 2 lb. package. 
There seems to be such a difference 
in them. Some shippers also get so 
many old bees in the package that 
they never build up. If the time ever 
comes when we can get more depend- 
able packages and if we spend as 
much time and effort in building them 
into colonies as we spend with colon- 
ies that have wintered I am sure more 
beekeepers would lean towards pack- 
ages. 


G. H. Cale 


I think the question is whether 
package bees will produce as much 
honey as the over-wintered colony and 
what the comparative costs are be- 
tween the two. 


A few years ago we had about 1,000 
colonies in northern Minnesota along 
the Canadian line and had at least 
ten years to find out what the com- 
parison is in that northern location 
between the two kinds of bees. 


To put it briefly the packages cost 
us less when, as Hanson says, the 
honey left for winter is taken into 
consideration. The bees consumed 
enough honey to buy two packages 
for every colony that was wintered, 
and so the saving was at once evident 
in our figures. 

In addition although colonies could 
be wintered, whether packed heavily 
or lightly, in sheltered spots, in that 
northern location queens in summer 
worked long days, laid heavily, and 
were called upon through the season 
perhaps to do as much work in one 
year as is ordinarily done by a queen 
in two years. So in the over-wintered 
colonies, while they started off well 
in the spring, the queens would soon 
fail. This brought on swarming also 
during supersedure and in the same 
period package bees would forge 
ahead of the wintered colonies and be 
stronger because they all had young 
queens and they were all even. 

The cost of re-queening the over- 
wintered colonies, or dividing them 
with new queens and reuniting, when 
added to the cost of the winter feed, 
made the packages a better proposi- 
tion. Most always the packages made 
a larger crop than the over-wintered 
colonies no matter how well they 
might be managed and certainly 
when costs were considered the pack- 
age was much cheaper. Another thing 
in favor of the package was the fact 
that the season was short when pack- 
ages were used in comparison to the 
much longer season when bees were 
wintered. This saves all around. 

However, as Hanson says, the in- 
terval between the receipt of the 
package and the beginning of the 
flow should be at least eight weeks 
and ten is better. There are many 
locations where such a build-up is not 
possible. It all boils down to a matter 
of cost and returns, so each one has 
to try the thing for himself. 





Manitoba Nectar Flows 

The American Bee Journal has re- 
ceived a reprint entitled “Manitoba 
Nectar Flows 1924-1954, with Par- 
ticular Reference to 1947-1954” by A. 
V. Mitchener, of the University of 
Manitoba. This is a fine and interest- 
ing record covering a 30-year period 
and should be of particular value not 
only to scientists and producers of 
Manitoba but to beekeepers generally. 

Most Manitoba beekeepers import 
two-pound packages of honey bees 
from the southern United States, and 
Mitchener’s records show that they 
should be received by the middle of 
April if they are to build up in time 
for the nectar flow. Also that the 
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beekeeper may destroy his bees by the 
end of August without losing any 
worthwhile amount of crop. 

During the past 20 years 68.3 per 
cent of all scale colony gains have 
been made in July, 20.7. per 
cent in August and 9.9 per cent in 
June in Manitoba. Nectar flow peaks 
and the extent of the nectar flow 
are diagrammed and discussed. 





Virginia's Spray Protest 


H. L. Maxwell, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia, sends a copy of the protest that 
the Virginia beekeepers are making 
against the unwise use of sprays par- 
ticularly for clovers and alfalfa for 
insect control. Since the beekeepers 


are farmers and prosperous farm con- 
ditions generally depend to a large 
degree on honeybees, a program 
which will deplete the honeybee pop- 
ulations is dangerous to agriculture. 
There is a great menace to bees in 
concentrated beekeeping areas when 
indiscriminate spraying is done, par- 
ticularly when the sprays are applied 
when wild cress, chickweed, and 
dandelion are in bloom. 

The farmer should give the bee- 
keeper notice of spraying and advise 
his County Agent. The fruit growers 
are hurt when bees are hurt and fruit 
is highly important in Virginia, so 
the protest by the beekeepers is based 
solidly on agricultural necessity. 


American Bee Journal 
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Honey House Sanitation 


The Extension Service ‘of the Mani- 
toba Department of Agriculture has 
issued a series of mimeographed 
articles on various subjects including 
honey house sanitation, honey houses 
and their equipment, heating honey 
and colony management. This sum- 
marizes honey house sanitation. 

A survey was made during extract- 
ing time in 1954 in ninety honey 
houses belonging to beekeepers who 
operate 50 or more colonies of bees. 
The survey showed that all shapes 
and sizes of buildings were used. This 
point is of little moment but any 
building for honey handling purposes 
should be of sufficient size, sound and 
clean. Too often it is overlooked that 
honey is a food product and that it 
should be handled under sanitary 
conditions. 

Honey and beeswax are very sticky 
and there are several steps that can 
be taken in a honey house to avoid an 
accumulation of messiness from drip- 
ping honey or wax. 

Water is a necessity and without it, 
the fight for floor cleanliness is fu- 
tile. The floor is a big problem in any 
building. A concrete floor, if reason- 
ably smooth, can readily be cleaned by 
sweeping with water. The wax, more 
difficult to remove, will have to be 
scraped up with a hoe or other tool. 
Wooden floors are more of a problem 
unless they are made of hard wood or 
with a fine smooth finish. Then of 
course, washing and scraping is just 
as possible as it would be with con- 
crete. 

Rough lumber floors should be 
covered and possibly the best material 
is linoleum. Use a cheap linoleum and 


Honeyhouse of Don Barrett, Michigan, with capacity for 1000 


by D. R. Robertson 


replace it every year if necessary. 
Linoleum will crack and wear and in 
a honey house it will have to with- 
stand weight it was not made for so 
the cheaper the material the better. 
Linoleum has a smooth finish and 
can be readily cleaned. Some prefer 
to use paper to cover the floor, re- 
placing it frequently. This is satis- 
factory, but too often the paper is 
not replaced. Possibly the best paper 
is a heavy packing paper which can 
absorb the honey and last longer than 
most. 

Paint is a solution to many prob- 
lems regardless of whether it is 
used on the floor or not. It certainly 
has an important place for the walls 
and equipment. Any type of oil paint 
or washable paint is satisfactory for 
walls and woodwork. White is a 
recommended color for the ceiling 
and upper part of the walls, while a 
darker color may be used on the 
lower part. 

For the outer surface of honey 
tanks and other equipment use hard 
finished metal surface paint. Silver 
or gray are often used. 

Two materials are recommended for 
the interior of galvanized tanks and 
extractors to protect honey from re- 
acting with the zinc or iron surface, 
“galvanized zinc conditioner” which 
makes a bond with zine and only one 
coat is necessary, second “chemical 
resistant sealer” and lacquer thinner. 
Three coats of these are required. 

Beekeepers without running water, 
sinks etc. must make other provisions. 
Water is a necessity so a ready sup- 
ply should be available with some 
way of disposing of the waste water. 


Honey sours readily in water and 
nothing is more disagreeable than a 
pail or pool of sour water. Change 
water frequently. Discarding the 
water should be done through proper 
sanitary drainage methods not by just 
throwing it outside the door. 

Buildings not made with a concrete 
floor and tile drain require a sink or 
some other apparatus with proper 
drainage or if drainage is a problem 
some system must be provided to in- 
crease the absorption area for the 
disposal of the waste water, such as 
drain tile surrounded with gravel or 
gravel filled pits lined with boards or 
masonry laid without mortar. 

To avoid honey dripping on the 
floor use wooden pallets and metal 
trays to pile empty and full supers of 
honey on. 

During extracting bees and flies 
are a menace. A bee tight building 
with proper screening cannot be 
overemphasized. Bees which come in 
with the supers or the flies which 
come in when the doors are open 
present a problem. The bees will fly 
to the light and the windows. A bee 
escape may be placed on the top part 
of the window and usually works. 
Drop the window about 6 inches and 
put a board in this space with a small 
hole in it. On the outside attach a 
screen like a cone pointed upward. 
Bees will crawl up the window onto 
the board out the hole and through 
the screen. The exit should be located 
so that the bees will not become a 
nuisance. 

Lindane vaporizors inside the house 
will give control for both flies and 
bees. These come in various forms, 


Honeyhouse of the Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, Illinois, also with a 


colonies. Sanitation in this house is q built-in feature. capacity to take care of more than 1000 colonies, is equipped like a 


home and it’s spotless. 
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either a special unit for the purpose 
or a bulb with a depression to hold a 
Lindane pellet. This method is most 
efficient in buildings kept closed. If 
doors and windows are open the Lin- 
dane has little effect. However, it 
may be used at night when every- 
thing is closed. 


Too much cannot be 
placed on the kind of clothing worn 
when handling honey. This is a 


sticky business and it is almost im- 


emphasis 


possible to keep free from honey on 
the clothing. Much protection can be 
given by wearing an apron with a 


bib which can be made cheaply or 
good plastic or rubber aprons may be 
bought. They are easier to keep clean 
than cloth. You may protect footwear 
with a rubber grated mat just out- 
side the 
throughout the premises. 


door to avoid tracking 





There Is A Need For A National Honey Queen 


Success in selling is largely a mat- 
ter of using the right methods. Use 
one way to show what you are selling 
and you fail. Show it in a better 
way and the sale is half made. Make 
a demonstration that means little to 
a prospect or make one that catches 
his interest. Advertising and pub- 
licity are selling and without them 
selling would be difficult. The honey 
industry must use the right methods 
to achieve success. Advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television is expensive but effective. 
But a medium to arouse public de- 
sire which is relatively inexpensive 
is the National Honey Queen. 

Michigan has used the Honey 
Queen for publicity for five years suc- 
cessfully. Through each year’s queen 
coverage by newspaper, public ap- 
pearance, radio and television was 
accomplished and honey received good 
publicity. People noticed the queen 
because she was attractive. They 
listened to her tell about honey rec- 


Queen Lois Linske of Michigan (1953) as she appeared on WXYZ 
with Ed McKinsie, disk jockey. 
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ipes in foods, she passed out samples 
of honey to celebrities, to the women 
on radio and television programs, and 
thousands listened and watched. Rec- 
ords for the past five years show 
that honey sales have been greatly 
increased. 

A Honey Queen simplifies advertis- 
ing and publicity and accomplishes 
more coverage. What other method 
would find Don Cornell, Al Martino, 


Eddie Fisher, The Hormonicats, 
Kirby Stone Quintette, Nat King 
Cole, Four Freshmen, Four Aces, 
Three Suns, Georgie Shaw, Louie 


Armstrong, The Dominoes, The Gov- 
ernor of the State, and top radio and 
and television entertainers publiciz- 
ing honey at no cost? All these and 
others appeared with Michigan’s 
Honey Queens. 

So a National Honey Queen need 
not be mere cheesecake, but a way to 
bring favorable attention to the in- 
dustry, create a desire for honey, and 
increase buying. 


before 12,000 people. 


There are several reasons for Na- 
tional Honey Queens. She is symbolic 
of the industry, she can be an at- 
tention getter, she can best make the 
public honey conscious, and the pro- 


gram has proven successful and 

economical in actual use. 
Qualifications and Selections 
The following qualifications for 


the selection of the Queen are sug- 
gested: 

That she be 19-25 years of age, 
which will comply with most State 
Fair requirements. That she be sing- 
le and néver married. That a beekeep- 
er sponsor the candidate in each state 
election, that the state association 
be sponsor for the national contest. 
Although it is desirable the candidate 
would not need to be the relative of 
a beekeeper. This allows a bigger field 
of selection. Candidate application 
should be accompanied by two good 
pictures submitted to the Queen Com- 
mittee, one in street clothes and the 
ether in a bathing suit. Three im- 





Queen Barbara Seidelmann (1951) as she appeared on stage 
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partial judges for the industry (1 
packer, 1 supplier, 1 beekeeper) plus 
2 outsiders, should do the judging. 
Judges should be selected by commit- 
tee. The judging should be done at 
the National Honey Show, (this year 
in Illinois). The Queen should be 
judged on poise, personality, attrac- 
tiveness, talent, appearance and voice. 
Award to the Winner 
The winner should receive a sum of 
money and a loving cup titled “Miss 
———., 1956 National Honey Queen.” 
She should be furnished with a 
formal gown, street dress and other 
necessary clothing, and she should 


receive incidental expenses (travel, 
meals, and lodging for her and es- 
cort). 

Publicity 


Her pictures should appear through 
Associated and United Press, showing 
her working with the bees, wearing 
her plastic crown which should be 
decorated with jewels and with live 
bees inside. She should be allowed 
to present honey to top public of- 
ficials including President Eisen- 
hower. She should appear on such 
programs as “Welcome Traveler,” 
“Today,” “What’s My Line,” “God- 
frey’s program,” and many other na- 
tional hookups in both radio and 
television. She should present honey 
on various shows and tell about bees 
and their value. The best time for all 
publicity is during National Honey 
Week and the entire month of Octo- 
ber. 


Michigan 
for 1952. 


Patricia Norman, 


August, 1956 





Honey Queen 


Expenses 
Such a program is estimated to 
cost about $3,000, including $500 
prize money; $250 expenses for 
chaperons; $500 air and land travel; 
$300 for meals; $250 for hotels; and 
the balance incidental. 

More State Queens and better ones 
would attend if it were agreed that 
the State whose queen won the con- 
test would be reimbursed for ex- 
penses to and from the National Con- 
test. Contact with one of the National 
Airlines should be made and an effort 
made to get them to fly the queen to 
New York, Chicago, and California 
for radio and T.V. appearances with 
airline mention on the program. 

Finally effort should be made for 
an industry tie-in, with expenses 
shared. For instances, Michigan made 
a tie-in with the Detroit Area Chevro- 
let Dealers Association. They furnish- 
ed a truck for float plus money plus a 
Chevrolet Convertible and a chauf- 
feur. Over a million persons saw the 
signs and the association was so 
pleased with the results they would 
have paid any bill within reason. So 
a National tie-in should prove bene- 
ficial. 

Honey would have to be supplied by 
the Federation or beekeepers where- 
ever the queen stopped, and if pos- 
sible bottling the honey should be 
done at these points to save shipping 
costs. It might take half to one and 
half tons of honey in suitable jars 
with labels stating the honey is do- 


nated by “Miss————, 1956 National 
Honey Queen and the Beekeepers of 
the United States.” 

The number of states would have 
to be determined and some help given 
each state in their program in the 
form of instructions on how to choose 
a queen and how to use her for pub- 
licity. Also arrangements should be 
made for the National Contest, select- 
ing judges, transportation, and a 
follow through on radio, T.V., and 
newspaper publicity. There should be 
a publicity manager for the entire 
program. 

Let’s not overlook this simple pro- 
fitable way of publicizing honey. 
Will there be a 1957 National Honey 
Queen. A letter from you to Ameri- 
can Beekeepers Federation, Cannon 
Falls, Minnesota may start things 
rolling. 





Shotgun Pollinization 

D. Lyon Smith, of LIFE Magazine, 
sent an advance copy of an article to 
appear in that magazine (now al- 
ready out), with this title. To polli- 
nate their Red Delicious apple trees 
some Washington growers biast pol- 
len at the blossoms with shotguns. 
Since hand pollination is slow and the 
fertilizing period lasts only a few 
days, shotgun pollination takes only a 
couple of minutes a tree even though 
it is less thorough. But, the article 
comments, the honeybee is still the 
best pollinizer, especially when pollen 
inserts are used so the bees will car- 
ry the right pollen and a good load. 





1954 Honey Queen, Maxine Koss, on stage with the “Four Lads”, top recording 


and TV artists, 
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Here we go into the Alabama woods where bees mean trees. 


Bees and Trees 
by A. C. Askew 


You may think this is an article 
about bee-trees—but it isn’t. It’s a 
story about trees and bees. It goes 
back 50 years, perhaps more. Down 
in Washington County, Alabama, 
there’s an old tumbled-down log 
house, with the rotting remnants of 
other small buildings close by. In 
what was once a garden wild azaleas 
and honeysuckle compete with 
“Seven Sister” roses for possession. 
This was once the home of an old 
beekeeper in the early 1900’s, who 
is reputed to have kept over 100 bee- 
gums. If you poke around among the 
bushes, you will still find two or three 
of the old hives, with the descendants 
of those bees of half a century ago, 
still doing business at the old stand. 

We’d better keep clear of the en- 
trance hole, where those black “bugs” 
as the natives call them are stream- 
ing in and out. They’re really mean 
and always ready to attack. 

Their ill-temper comes from the 
fact that every boy that passes down 
the road, throws a couple of rocks 


at the bee-gums, and then takes to his 
heels. 

Now come with me back to the car 
and let’s drive around a bit. I want 
to show you something that seems to 
me worth mentioning. 

We'll drive through these woods 
that are about 2 miles square. Fine 
stand of timber, isn’t it? Actually one 
of the best in Southern Alabama. But 
on the other side of the road, what 
have we? Drifting soil, badly eroded 
in places, a thin poor grass that can 
hardly maintain itself, let alone feed 
cattle, and scrub bushes not even fit 
for burning. Surely as good an ex- 
ample of conservation as one could 
find anywhere. And it comes about 
this way: 

Always there is going on in 
some of the counties of Alabama and 
other Southern States, a fight be- 
tween the timber men and the farm- 
ers who want to run their scrawny 
cattle through the woods, which are 
mostly “open range”. The farmers 
like to burn off every year so new 





Turpentine for the taking. Woods mean 
vital statistics in Alabama. For the beekeeper 
gallberry underbrush. 


young grass will spring up, not car- 
ing a hoot about the timber. But our 
old beeman pleaded with his neigh- 
bors not to burn around him, because 
the gallberry bushes in the woods pro- 
vided his main honey crop. And be- 
cause he was popular and well liked 
(as most beemen are) they did not 
burn the woods that you now see 
growing such magnificent timber. 

But where the woods were burnt, 
and sometimes still are—desolation. 
Wise treatment of this land that be- 
longed to men who would not co- 
operate with the old beemen could 
still make it productive. Essentially, 
it is timber country and should be 
farmed as such by a system of re- 
forestation. 

Failing that, the application of 
proper fertilizers would make that 
land grow legumes, that would bene- 
fit the cattleman and incidentally the 
beeman too. Crimson clover looks as 
though it might improve the farm 
economy of the S. E. states, to an 
extent the North has not yet realized. 
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VIRGINIA REINHOLD 


Eastern Missouri Honey Queen 

Virginia G. Reinhold is 36 and the wife of Ray Reinhold, a 
member of the Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ Association. 
children (see photo), Kent 7 and Kay 4. She was chosen queen in 
competition with other members’ wives and daughters and she is the 
Association’s first Queen. 
at the annual field meet at the Arboretum (Shaw’s Garden) located 
at Grays Summit, Missouri. 
Anderson, 
Osborn, Hillsboro, Illinois. The Queen was awarded an orchid from the 
Arboretum’s greenhouse. 
(her husband is working on this) but she does own a complete colony 
of Caucasian bees which 
immediately after being chosen Queen. She is a graduate of Cleveland 
High School in St. Louis where she won scholastic and athletic honors; 
and she is active in St. Luke’s Methodist Church and in school and 
Her hobbies are gardening, tropical fish, and 


She has two 


The contest was held on May 20th, 1955, 


Judges were O. G. Rawson, East St. 
Missouri State Entomologist; and Wesley 


Mrs. Reinhold is not a beekeeper herself 


she won as the first attendance prize 


Lueddecke, President, Eastern Missouri 
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THE KILLION§S — artists in Comb Honey 


The word “artists” is chosen carefully with full regard to its implica 
tions. It goes beyond skill which the Killions have in abundance. It 
enters the sphere of attitudes; what is setup in the mind as an attribute of 
one’s profession. Here is where their real difference lies. They consider 
every detail of comb honey production just as important as all the details. 
Their product shows the love they have given it and they only feel re- 
warded for each year’s efforts when they know that they have slighted 
nothing; and that every piece of equipment and every job they have done 
reflects what they see for themselves as an artistic conception of their 
chosen way of life. 





MEET THE FAMILY—Carl E. Killion (top left); Elizabeth (Mrs. Carl, below him); Eugene (Gene), 
Carl’s son (top right); and Kathleen (Gene's wife, bottom right). Lower left, Carl’s book, 
“Honey in the Comb”, 
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The Killions — Artists In Comb Honey 


Comb honey is one of the most 
beautiful food products in the world. 
It tells its own story as no one could 
ever describe it. It is nature’s finest 
sweet in its own original package, a 
product that the intelligence and in- 
genuity of man cannot duplicate or 
equal, retaining all the fragrance and 
delicacy of the sweet blossoms. Any 
beekeeper with an aptitude for care- 
ful planning and exacting work can 
profit by producing comb honey but 
he must keep in mind that the quality 
of comb honey is built to -its own 
perfection while the super is still on 
the hive and man can improve it but 
little when it is removed.* 

Quality section comb honey produc- 
tion is almost a lost art but there are 
many honey producers so located that 
comb honey can at least be a part of 
their production, It calls for a loca- 
tion with a fairly dependable flow of 
quality honey where comb honey 
management can be followed year 
after year. It also calls for a distinct 
love for the product; a pull at the 
heartstrings; and an artist’s disposi- 
tion. 

Carl Killion, the senior member of 
this family, was not “born to the 
velvet” in beekeeping. He came into 
the world in a two room log cabin 
near the small mining town of Dia- 
mond in Indiana, the son of folks 
of Dutch-Irish mixture, none of them 
interested in bees. His father was an 
expert in mining and his mother a 
true artist in crocheting,- embroidery 
and similar skills. 

When he was seven the family 
moved to Bridgeton and there Carl 
became interested in bees from watch- 
ing an old beekeeper nearby. Many 
a day he would crawl on his stomach 
to within a few feet of where the old 
man was working and lay there in 
the tall grass to watch. Soon he 
earned the right to climb barefoot 
up the old fellow’s peach trees to 
get In 1916 his brother 
found a bee tree which was cut down 
and the bees removed for Carl’s first 
hive of bees. 

Two years before he had begun 


swarms. 


*From “Honey in the Comb” by Killion. 
The production schedule for comb honey in 
this: article is also summarized from his 
book. 
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work in the mines with his father 
but his interest was not there in the 
black tunnels. It was in the bees. Yet 
he stuck to the mines for twenty-one 
years until 1935. 

Across from his home was a well 
kept farm owned by George Payne 
where one day in 1919 his grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hayes, came to 
visit. She was “love at first sight” 
for Carl and they were married in 
1920, on Sept. 4th, coincidentally the 
same day on which Dr. C. C. Miller, 
also famous as a comb honey producer 
and writer, passed away. 

On one of the tours of the Vigo 
County Beekeepers’ Association in 
Indiana in 1922 he met Charles Kruse 
of Paris, Illinois. Kruse too was a 
beekeeping enthusiast and a comb 
honey artist and they became the best 
of friends. Kruse insisted that the 
Killions move to Paris and he made 
Carl his partner, a business arrange- 
ment that lasted until the spring of 
1936. Kruse passed away in 1939 
and Carl purchased all the bees and 
equipment from Mrs. Kruse. 

While his son, Carl Jr. did not take 
to the bees, the youngest boy, Eugene, 
did and began his beekeeping with 
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his father. Four days after he re- 
turned from India at the end of 
World War II he told his father he 
wanted to stay with the bees and 
seemingly to attest his faith he mar- 
ried his father’s office secretary, 
Kathleen Humphrey. Carl had been 
the Chief Apiary Inspector for IIli- 
nois since 1938 so a secretary was an 
essential person and to keep an ef- 
ficient secretary in the family is a 
step in the right direction. 
Comb honey production does 
have to be a wide-flung, big 
business. In fact it is better kept 
small. During the five years with 
Kruse no more than 240 colonies were 
in operation and, as partners, Carl 
and Gene have never quite reached 
500 in any one year. It is better to 
get maximum production from a small 
number of colonies than to have too 
many and not take care of them 
properly. At present all of their 
production is comb honey and about 
ninety percent of it section comb 
honey and the rest a limited amount 
of honey in shallow frames for bulk 
comb honey. The family divide the 
work, Carl and Gene doing all the 
field work and Elizabeth and Kath- 


not 
scale 


One of Killion’s apiaries about 1949. 
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leen doing the major part of the sec- 
tion cleaning and all four of them 
doing the packaging. 

This spring Carl made me an es- 
timate of the total amount of section 
comb honey he has helped produce and 
it was approximately 23 cars or a fair 
sized train load. So they must all love 
their work. Probably Gene and Kath- 
leen could have an occupation that 
would make them more money but 
beekeeping is giving them greater 
rewards. 

The production of comb honey calls 
for a location with a fairly depend- 
able flow of quality honey. A heavily 
wooded area too often results in an 
excessive amount of propolis that 
stains the wood and the surface of the 
comb. Yet there should be some wind- 
break with good air drainage. Con- 
trary to frequent opinion the period 
of flow should be accompanied by hot 
nights so the wax workers may build 
comb more easily in all parts of the 
supers as this results in more tender 
comb. So the location problem is not 
easy and it often takes considerable 
survey work and perhaps going to a 
new place to get just the right con- 
ditions. Yards in partial shade, with 
some wind protection and a natural 
water supply, are very desirable. The 
Killion locations are in farming 
country where sweet clover is used in 
the farm rotation so the farmers must 
be depended on to maintain this re- 
lationship. 

Comb Honey Equipment 

The equipment the Killions use has 
become adapted to the job over a long 
period of trial and error and ideas 
are incorporated from Dr. Miller and 
from Kruse. The hive is a ten-frame 
Langstroth with only nine frames and 
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Brood chamber reduced to nine frames. 
(Note follower boards.) 
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a follower board at either side. The 
followers allow easier comb removal 
and there is no need to place any 
comb outside the hive. If both boards 
are removed a division board feeder 
may be used at one side when needed. 
With the followers, brood will often 
be found also in all combs and so the 
supers will be directly above brood 
and the bees work the sections much 
better. 

The bottomboard is a deep one, like 
Dr. Miller’s, which promotes comfort, 
reduces swarming to some extent and 
allows the use of a slatted or false 
bottom insert during the flow to re- 
duce burr comb building. The en- 
trance closer is a wooden block with 


a center entrance for winter and 
short nail rests in the other edge for 





Ventilated T super 


spring. The block may be entirely re- 
moved in summer. The cover is ‘like 
the Miller cover, the same width as 
the hive from side to side but with 
front and back edges that extend 
down over the hive top. The frames 
are spaced with nails extending only 
a quarter of an inch to reduce pro- 
polis and insure accurate spacing. 

The ventilated super is the most 
important part of the equipment. The 
sections rest on tin supports which 
are bent to form an inverted T and 
rest on staples. It was developed 
from the Miller super. Kruse first 
made the sides of thinner lumber so 
the follower could be used on both 
sides. Then more ventilation was 
given at. the ends with a false wall 
which allowed space between itself 
and the hive ends. Thus a bee space 
was provided completely around the 
sections for the passage of bees and 
for air and comfort. The sections 
used are 444 square, two beeway 
and not split. The separators are 
about 3% inches wide and they rest 
on the T tins. At the top the sections 
are kept squared up with thin wood- 
en strips inserted crosswise between 
the rows of sections. 

Only the 
and they are stored before folding 
on a damp concrete floor; then care- 
fully folded in a section press. The 
foundation is in 15% inch lengths, 
just right for cutting in the cutting 
box into four equal lengths of about 
3% inches. Only selected wax is used, 
extra thin and delicate. 

A regular foundation cutting box 
and a kerfed-edge cutting 
knife are used to cut the foundation 
into top and bottom starters to be 
waxed into the sections on a multiple 
foundation fastening board, using an 


finest sections are used 


special 








The Miller bottomboard with slatted rack. 





aluminum hot knife, heated over a 
small oil stove, The sections with 
foundation are then placed in the 
supers and the bottoms and tops are 
painted with hot paraffin. One super 
with a center bait section is provided 
for each colony at the start of the 
flow. 


Colony Management 
All colonies are wintered in double 


brood chambers with about seventy 
to ninety pounds of stores and a good 
supply of pollen and packed or 
wrapped. Between flows colony re- 
quirements then can be summarized 
this way: plenty of stores, a good 
cluster of bees, winter packing and 
a windbreak. Thus provided, spring 
work is routine: unpacking, checking, 
giving extra bodies of brood if needed, 
some feeding maybe and the use of 
pollen supplements if the colonies 
demand it. 

Selection of stock for comb honey 
production is almost a necessity be- 
cause comb honey calls for a bee that 
will enter the sections readily, draw 
the foundation quickly, and deliver a 
well finished product with even, white 
cappings. Only bees that will do this 
year after year are desirable. 

The selection and rearing of queens 
most suited for this job is a part of 
the year’s work. In addition the man- 
agement plan for swarm control calls 
for the use of dequeening and re- 
queening so the needs of selection and 
swarm control are served at once. The 
queen rearing yard should be satis- 
factorily isolated so there are no 
bees in a radius of two or three miles 
except colonies of the same stock. 

Perhaps the problem of swarming 
has done more to prevent beekeepers 
from producing comb honey than all 
other reasons put together because 
swarming, if not controlled, ruins the 
changes of getting a good crop. In 
Killion’s plan, all queens are clipped 
so the escape of swarms is held back. 
three important objectives also merge 
into one effort: to control the swarm- 
ing, to requeen the colonies and to 
get a crop. 

The new queens are reared under 
the most ideal conditions—under 
the swarming impulse in queenright 
colonies but from larvae grafted from 
the finest breeding stock. 

The colonies, run during winter in 
double brood chambers and with more 
room possibly added during the spring 
build up, are cut down to one body of 
brood when the flow starts and the 
first comb honey supers are given. 
Extra brood is used for increase, for 
the bulk comb honey producers, or to 
help build up the weaker colonies. 
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Giving cells to cell building colony. (Queen 
right; swarm bent.) 


This forcing brings on swarm cells 
quickly. About four days after the 
cut down any queen cells found are 
removed and about three days later 
the same colonies will be building 
cells again with intense eagerness. 
Cells are then removed in a selected 
colony, the follower boards taken out, 
and the frames spread to leave space 
in the center for a bar of cells. This 
is a queenright colony wanting cells. 
Grafting is done at once with royal 
jelly and with the grafted larvae 
selected from a colony of the most 
desirable stock. The bar of cells, fitted 
into the holding frame, is given to 
the prepared hive, 

As an example of the plan, sup- 
pose several cell bars were grafted in 


a yard on June 1. On June 3rd all 
cells in the yard are killed and all 
queens except those in the cell build- 
ers. About June 7th the cells are 
again destroyed except those in the 
cell builders. On June 10th, one ripe 
cell is given to each queenless colony, 
again making sure that there are 
still no cells of their own present. 
This means shaking the bees off the 
combs in front and being extra care- 
ful. By this time they will not swarm 
with the grafted cells. (Lately some 
young queens from nucs have been 
given instead of the mature cells.) 

“When the new queens mate, any 
honey in the brood nests is moved 
rapidly into the supers to make room 
for laying. From this point on the 
finest comb honey is obtained and it 
is impossible to crowd the colonies 
enough to make them swarm. The 
addition of supers is the main need. 

The first comb honey super should 
be half or two thirds full before an- 
other is given on top of the first 
one. On the next visit this top super 
is put next to the brood nest and 
under the original super, Again a 
new super is placed on top. By now 
the first super should be nearly full 
and the second one at least half full. 
Don’t give comb honey supers too 
rapidly or too many at a time and 
always keep the super nearest to be- 
ing finished just under the newly 
added super. When this super is com- 
pletely finished it should be removed 
to eliminate travel stain and avoid 
any more handling. 

When handling the supers if the 
bees seem to be avoiding the back 
ends the supers may be reversed, 
turning this end to the front. Don’t 


The one ton combination grain and stock bed truck. The upper part Is left on while 
hauling bees and has removable ventilating slats. 
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The bag machine 


used in 


judge the completion of the super by 
looking just at the top. View it from 
the bottom. If it is ready to come off 
dislodge most of the bees by shaking 
and smoking and place the super 
above the escape board with a ventila- 
tor rim on the super and under the 
cover, if the weather is real hot, to 
avoid any meltdown. 

When the supers are brought into 
the shop they are fumigated with 
carbon disulfide to control any moth 
larvae that may be present. This may 
have to be done more than once if 
there is any danger of moth eggs 
hatching later. If the season has been 


such that the honey carries too much 
moisture it may be necessary to use 


a dehumidifyer to reduce the moisture 
content to a satisfactory point and 
so prevent fermentation. 
Preparation for Market 
This is a very important part of 


packaging 


comb honey. 
completely finished.) 


the comb honey program because the 
market demands a quality product to 
keep pace with today’s highly special- 
ized food items. Grading is the first 
step. If sections appear fairly uni- 
form, entire supers of 24 sections are 
weighed at one time and the net 
weight stamped on the sides of the 
sections because of the paraffin on 
the tops and bottoms. 

All the sections are cleaned of 
propolis and wax and made as neat 
as possible before they are packed. 
Each finished section is placed in a 
polyethylene bag and the bag is heat 
sealed. It is then put into a window 
front carton. This plan entirely elim- 
inates any leaky sections on the mer- 
chants’ shelves. 

Section comb honey is a seasonal 
article and it should be delivered to 
the market in warm weather as it 
does not ship well in cold weather. 


Three jars of fancy chunk honey. 
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Two tables full of fancy comb honey. 


(Table at right not fet 


Remember too when the comb honey 
enters the modern market it has to 
compete with hundreds of food items 
where flourescent lights make modern 
food packages sparkle like so many 
diamonds. Our honey will be in the 
race for the customer’s attention 
among all the other products which 
are also dressed in their best. 


Bulk Comb Honey 

About ten percent of the Killion’s 
honey is bulk comb honey in glass 
but the same general plan of manage- 
ment is followed, using single brood 
chamber hives. 

By producing some bulk honey each 
season the lower grades of sections 
can also be used in the glass. When 
the honey is cut for the jars it is 
important to drain all the liquid 
honey from the comb edges as this 
loose honey will soon crystallize and 
the pack will become unsalable. Be 
sure each jar is as full of the cut 
comb as possible. A full pack means 
more sales than a partial pack. If 
the liquid honey is heated to 160 de- 
grees and then cooled to about 130, 
the yeasts will be destroyed to prevent 
fermentation and granulation is re- 
tarded. The wax of the comb won’t 
melt at’this temperature. Finally cap 
the jars, cool them, and place them in 
the shipping cases. 

The future may bring changes in 
the classic product of the hive and 
comb honey may then be presented 
to the public differently than at 
present. But it is an historically 
honored product; honey in the 
comb, the first sweet known to man. 

“My son, eat thou honey because 


it is good; and the honeycomb 
which is sweet to thy taste; so 


shall the knowledge of wisdom be 
unto thy soul.” 
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An Improved Device For Weighing Colonies 


Department 


In order to carry on research on 
various aspects of beekeeping, the 
author has been faced with a prob- 
lem of obtaining colony weights. 
Other investigators have utilized 
platform scales, a tripod with a scale 
and other improvisations. None of 
these is too satisfactory. Platform 
seales are heavy, awkward and re- 
quire considerable adjustment for ac- 
curate determinations. Other devices 
currently in use for weighing colonies 
of bees require considerable care in 
their use or the colonies may become 
unbalanced during the manipulations. 
This can lead to difficulties. 

A practical use of an improved 
weighing device would be a rapid way 
of determining relative colony needs 
for feeding either in the spring or in 
the fall. For all these reasons the 


F. R. Shaw, 


Entomology, University of 


Massachusetts, 
author devot2d a considerable amount 
of time to developing an improved 
weighing device. 

In order to avoid possible loss of 
control of the colony during the 
weighing operation, it was decided 
to have the colony supported at three 
points, the back, and both sides of the 
hive. After considerable experimen- 
tation iron hooks were constructed 
which fit under the side rails and 
back rail of the bottom board. A lip 
on the inner edge of the hook effec- 
tively prevents its slipping during the 
weighing process. The hooks are 
fastened by means of chain to §S 
hooks which are attached to a T 
shaped hive supporting device made 
by welding two pieces of angle iron 
at right angles. The advantage of the 
use of the chains is that this provides 


Below, a closeup of the details of the T shaped hive support and 
the hooks that fit under the bottomboard. At right, apparatus in place; 


actual weighing of the colonies. 


Amherst, 


Mass. 


a means of rapidly adjusting the 
weighing device to one, two or three 
story colonies. 

To the T shaped device is attached 
a heavy duty spring scale. This can 
be suspended from a wooden handle. 

We have used the improved device 
to weigh many colonies and have had 
no mishaps. The side hooks must be 
placed beyond the center of the side 
rails of the bottom board. It is pos- 
sible to determine weights of a num- 
ber of colonies in a relatively short 
time. 


The accompanying photographs 
show (1) a close up of the details of 
the T shaped hive support and the 
hooks which fit under the bottom 
board and (2) the actual weighing of 
a colony of bees. 
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How To Make A Wire Embedder From Brood Frames 


Although most homemade wire im- 
bedding devices are slow in manipu- 
lation and time consuming in opera- 
tion, this one which operates on the 
principle of a suit-pressing machine 
is relatively fast and efficient. The 
steps in the construction of this wire 
imbedding device may be listed as 
follows: 


1. Lay a board with dimensions of 
1” x 12” x 27” in a horizontal position 
and nail a block of wood 1” x 2” x 4” 
in the upper right hand corner. 

2. Nail a second block of the same 
size exactly eighteen and one fourth 
inches from the first, parallel to it 
and flush with the upper edge. 

3. Remove the small projecting 
ends from two brood frame end bars 
and drill a hole for a small, round, 
curtain rod in the center of the larger 
section three and one fourth inches 
from its end. Then nail these bars 
in an upright position (large end 
down) to the center of the blocks 
already attached. See diagram. 

The two elevations used with the 
imbedding frame are made from one 
half inch lumber or wallboard. See 
diagram. 

4. The first elevation covers the 
entire area between the upright posts 
from the top edge to the bottom edge 
of the baseboard. 

5. The second elevation, which is 
only seven and one half inches wide 
is nailed to the first elevation three 














ANOB MANOLE 
“ 
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A working diagram showing the construc- 
tion of the wire embedder made from brood 
frames. 
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by Charles W. Gouget 


fourths of an inch from the front 
edge and one half inch from the side 
edges. See diagram. 


Constructing the Imbedding Frame 

6. Shorten a regular brood frame 
so that it will be 17” long and 9” 
wide, outside dimensions. This re- 
duced frame should fit exactly inside 
of a regular brood frame with the 
bottom bar removed because the larg- 
er frame will serve as its hanger. 
See diagram. 

7. Three supports are used across 
the “reduced” imbedding frame, one 
in the center, and two others eight 
inches each side of the center support. 
The metal (sheet iron) electrodes, one 
and one half by three and one half 
inches are screwed on to these sup- 
ports. The electrodes should be bev- 
eled along the lower edges to prevent 
sticking to the wax by reducing the 
contact surface. 

8. Bore a one eighth inch hole three 
fourths of an inch from the small 
end of each hanger end bar, and a 
similar hole four inches from the 
small ends of each end bar of the 
imbedding frame that fits into the 
hanger. Assemble the hanger and the 
imbedding frame by inserting a small 
bolt through the holes made. 


Electrical Wiring 


9. The two outside metal plates 
in the imbedding frame form the con- 
tacts that complete the circuit 


through the frame wires. 

10. One end of the electric circuit 
should be fastened to one end plate 
and the remaining end of the circuit 
fastened to the plate on the opposite 
end. 

Make sure that the circuit is com- 
pleted “in series” through the heater 
coil, and assemble all the remaining 
parts as shown in the diagram. 


Operating the Imbedder 

1. Use the top elevation for im- 
bedding shallow frames and the first 
elevation for imbedding brood frames. 

2..Place a prepared frame with 
two wires and foundation on the 
proper level with the foundation down 
and the foundation wires exposed on 
top. 

3. Bring down the imbedding frame 
“suit-presser” fashion, pressing firm- 
ly at all times to prevent sparks from 
burning off the wires; at the same 
time watching the heating of the 
wires and the heating coil. 

4. When the heating coil begins to 
redden with heat release the pres- 
sure and the tension spring will break 
the contact. Experience will find the 
point where the wires are imbedded 
properly. 

CAUTION: Care must be taken not 

to maintain contact too long for fear 

of melting holes in the foundation. 

Experience is the best teacher. 
Illinois 


Soe ae 


The prepared frame is placed on the selected level and the embedder brought down, 
“suit-press” fashion, and held firmly against the frame wires. The coil and the frame wires 
should be watched closely during the operation. 
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Fullerton’s specialized Christmas pack. 





Ci and Honey, Peanut Butter 


and Honey, and straight honey container wrapped in fancy trimmings, on a mail order basis. 


Management in A Ranching Country 


by Doyle Fullerton 


This is our years’ schedule of bee- 
keeping in Poverty Valley in the 
Sandhills of Nebraska and South 
Dakota. We start off in the spring 
by feeding pollen substitutes, dry 
sugar or left over honey as is neces- 
sary during March and April. In 
the fore part of May we replace the 
winter loss with package bees and 
booster packages are added to weak 
colonies. 

The main theme of the spring work 
is to have these colonies built up to 
their maximum strength when the 
honeyflow begins in the last weeks 
of June. Those who are familiar with 
this area know it is mostly a ranch- 
ing country. The rancher plans to 
start haying operation immediately 
after the 4th of July. With all the 
up-to-date equipment of today this 
hay job is nearly always over in two 
or three weeks—so is the honeyflow. 
This means three or four weeks is 
the length of the flow off the meadow 
land. 

Then we move our colonies about 
August 1 into the alfalfa fields farth- 
er up in South Dakota. This is gener- 
ally done on a contract basis for pol- 
lination. We find this to be very hard 
work as the weather is generally hot, 
colonies very strong and we have to 
be careful of uncapped honey and 
other numerous details. We strive to 
give the farmer the best service and 
furnish him with good hard working 
colonies, 
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In September we shut the colonies 
down to double hive bodies in which 
they winter. Then they are moved 
back to the winter yards after the 
killing frost. We do not wrap the 
hives for winter; just aim to give 
them wind protection, such as trees 
or Soapweek hills. 

We had an outstanding crop 
in 1954 as it was really a freak sea- 
son. I believe we got the best yield 
of any year that I can remember. 
First, the flow started off good in the 
last week of June. This lasted 10 or 
12 days, then came hot, dry winds 
that shut the flow like closing a door. 
The ranchers really stepped up hay- 
ing as they feared the grass was 
going to dry up and burn. Really 
looked rough. The third week of 
July the rains came, heavy rains. 
The aftergrowth came up in the mea- 
dows and some surplus was gathered. 
The same situation happened in the 
alfalfa fields. Here the second cutting 
never came up or so sparsely it 
wasn’t worth cutting. This left the 
alfalfa fields with a long season and 
with these late rains an ideal situa- 
tion for seed production developed. 
This also furnished an abundance of 
bloom where normally there wouldn’t 
be any at this time. So, we actually 
had a double honeyflow in the ’54 
season compared to a normal season 
for this area which is rated as sub- 
marginal by the experts on honey 
production, 


We try to specialize in cut comb 
honey for which we have the best 
demand. This is comb cut from shal- 
low frames and sold in glass jars as 
chunk honey; also sold in plastic con- 
tainers. We handle only a_= small 
amount of strained or extracted honey 
in jars and tins. 

A new addition to our line in 1954 
was specialized mixtures for Christ- 
mas packs, Cinnamon and Honey and 
Peanut Butter and Honey, both very 
delicious. These and the straight 
honey container wrapped in fancy 
Christmas trimmings were offered on 
a mail order basis. We did the wrap- 
ping and mailing on the date speci- 
fied to any address in the continental 
United States. For each pack we fur- 
nished a Christmas card so the re- 
ceiver would know the person sending 
the gift. These made excellent family 
gifts, one that every one would enjoy. 
We were quite successful in this 
venture. 

Nebraska 





Sorry, Cindy 


That little girl in the last issue, 
page 277, licking her father’s good 
honey off her finger is Cindy Meineke, 
daughter of Ellsworth Meineke, Pala- 
tine, Illinois, of Meineke’s Honey 
Farm, well known for his honey can- 
dies. Cindy is now nineteen and still 
likes comb honey or a slice of cap- 
pings. Crystalized Honey Spread has 
been added to her favorites and 
when at the University of Wisconsin 
she keeps a jar in her room for 
snacks. She has been a good sales- 
girl too and has sold many tons of 
honey since that picture was taken. 





WANT A JOB? 


In a recent letter from Charles M. 
Smith, Billings, Montana, he says 
that Damon McKibben, Western 
Honey Co., Terry, Montana, wants a 
good year-around beekeeper. If any 
reader is interested write Mr. Mc- 
Kibben. 


New Institute Cook Book 


The American Honey Institute plans 
to have a brand new Honey Cookbook 
ready for you this summer. This 
recipe book is a collection of the Fav- 
orite Honey Recipes of Famous Home 
Economists. Each recipe is a jewel. 
The book as planned will be in two 
colors and contain more than 30 pic- 
tures. With this Star Recipe Book 
and The Story Of Honey you'll create 
a market for Honey. 

American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wisconsin 
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George and his model T. Good old days! Bah! 


A Cow and a 


Model T Ford 


by George Rea 


Heavy fog made going slow that 
morning on the mountain road from 
Tyrone to Houtzdale, Pennsylvania. 
Bees were to be inspected on that 
mid-September day, and I had taken 
an early start from the hotel in Ty- 
rone. The road was dirt but in good 
condition. My little model T Ford 
was chugging along slowly, for a 
watchful eye had to be kept in poor 
visibility for farmers with their 
teams and wagons or perhaps domes- 
tic or wild animals. 

In an especially thick spot of fog 
the car was creeping along slowly 
when a sudden jolt followed by a fur- 
ious kicking and bellowing revealed 
to my startled gaze the posterior end 
of a cow on top of the motor. Al- 
most as soon as the car stopped the 
cow bounced free and ran off out of 
sight in the brush by the roadside. 
She must have been standing content- 
edly chewing her cud in the middle 
of the road, rear downhill and totally 
obscured from my vision by the fog. 
My first thought was for the well- 
being of the “critter,” but she evi- 
dently was not badly injured and had 
completely disappeared. 

But the car was a mess. The sud- 
den fright had caused the cow to 
deposit considerable fecal matter all 
over the top of the car. The flimsy 
hood of the ancient model was badly 
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bent. The radiator was twisted to 
one side and the hose connection 
broken so that the water all flowed 
out almost at once. Some of the radia- 
tor tubes also were broken. Fortun- 
ately the accident occurred only about 
one mile below Houtzdale. Fortunate- 
ly, also, those little early cars were 
not so complicated and not so hard 
to repair as the cars of today. I was 
able to pull the radiator back almost 
into it original position so the fan 
could run. The dented hood needed 
only to be cleaned of some of its filth. 
The motor started off promptly by 
hand cranking, for there were no self 
starters in that day. Houtzdale was 
reached by the time the motor grew so 
hot it suddenly stopped almost in 
front of a repair shop. The mechanic 
had the car all fixed up and ready to 
go by the time I returned to town that 
evening, after I had hired a horse 
and buggy from the local livery stable 
and inspected the bees in several 
small apiaries that day. 

That night I enjoyed the cordial 
hospitality of my dentist-beekeeping 
friend and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H. Litz who gave me an old- 
fashioned straw skep made by a local 
beekeeper which I later presented to 
the beekeeping office a tState Callege, 
Pennsylvania, Professor E. J. Ander- 
son in charge. 


For Wax, “Grease” the Cans 
With Honey 

In rendering beeswax, if you will 
“grease” open five gallon cans with 
any kind of thick honey and put in 
about two inches of boiling water after 
the can has been filled three fourths 
full of wax, then finish with the hot 
wax, the cake of wax after cooling 
comes out easy. 

Paul Wege, Oklahoma 


Control Weeds With Salt 

I find the last week in May a good 
time to cut grass and weeds growing 
around the hives that may hinder the 
bees when entering. To kill the grass 
I spread two or three handfulls of 
salt on the ground in front of the 
hive. This will be adequate for the 
entire season and sometimes the next 
one too. 

Marvin Kosanke (From Wisconsin 
Horticulture, May) 





Many Pardons, Mr. Schmid 

In the last number in the article 
on page 289 about Austria, by the ed- 
itor of “Bienenvater”, the name of 
the magazine is given as “Bierwater”. 
Just what is bierwater? Ask the type- 
setter, and those of us who read the 
page proof (none will know). Maybe 
it is some kind of medicinal water in 
a European spa. Anyway, our humble 
apologies, Mr. Schmid. 


Drinking Ledge 

In spring, when the bees need lots 
of water for the hive, I use a shallow 
pan a fourth inch deep with a ledge 
or rim wide enough so that the bees 
can stand on it and dip their heads 
into the water without drowning. If 
the pan is of iron or steel and rusts, 
the bees get the water with iron in it, 
and I believe they are more content 
and vigorous. 

Lt. Col. Michel Jacobs 

New Jersey 





Wings For Your Honey 

The American Honey Institute 
gives your honey wings at little ex- 
pense to you by making friends with 
the food editors and furnishing them 
with recipes; advising on the uses of 
honey; keeping in touch with the 
food industry; issuing recipe leaflets 
and cook books, posters, streamers 
and display material. These services 
are the winged feet the Institute has 
for you. Put them on and fly along. 
Write American Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


$25 





Recommendations For 
Better Beekeeping 


. Keep your bees in movable frame 
hives and keep the frames mov- 
able. House clean at least once a 
year, preferably in early spring. 

. Use full sheets of wired founda- 
tion and wire the frames. Be sure 
to embed the wires well. 

. Use two hive-bodies for brood 
chambers during the build-up 
period. Reduce to one hive-body 
by using queen excluder once 
the honeyflow starts. 

. Reverse hive bodies (brood cham- 
bers) or adjust combs during 
build up so that open or soon-to- 
be open combs are on top. 

5. Have brood combs drawn during 
a good honeyflow. 

. Use uniform equipment. The 
Langstroth hive is considered 
standard. 

. Have three to five shallow supers 
for the storage of surplus honey. 

acini . Add first supers at beginning of 
HONEY CHOCOLATE CAKE honeyflow, or when the tops of 
cups sifted cake flour 4%, cup water the brood chamber combs show 
VY, teaspoons soda 1 teaspoon vanilla white wax. 
teaspoon salt 2 eggs, unbeaten 9. Clip queen’s wings, the left on 


Y. cup shortening 2, squares unsweetened ‘ . 
1% cups honey chocolate, melted the odd year, the right on the 


Mix sh hg ‘ Sift in dry j dients, Add ¥; i lie Seinen even year. It will help you tell 
Mix shortening just to soften. Silt in dry ingredients. 2 cup 0 e liquid an P 

the eggs. Mix until all flour is dampened; then beat one minute. Add remaining her — and er not let her fly 
liquid and melted chocolate, blend, and beat two minutes longer. Batter will be away in case of swarming. 

thin. (Count only actual beating time. Or count beating strokes. Allow about 150 . Requeen whenever old queens be- 
full strokes per minute. Scrape bowl and spoon .) yor =) rg a adage come maimed or when queen 
batter into pans. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) about minutes for layers or , ean se 
about 40 minutes for square cake. NOTE—Mix cake by hand or at low speed of oo pa of failing—certain 
electric mixer, y by the time she is two years 


American Honey Institute, Madison, Wisconsin old. 

. Unite small swarms onto weaker 
colonies. 

. Leave a brood chamber full, or at 
least a super full of honey on 
each hive for winter stores. Don’t 
rob too closely in spring, either. 

3. Feed a 2:1 sugar syrup as a sub- 
stitute when honey.is in short 
supply. 

. From mid-winter to early spring 
feed a pollen substitute when pol- 
len is needed, but is not in the 
combs, or when the weather or 
season is unfavorable for the bees 
to collect pollen from early sourc- 
es. 

(A release from 
N.C. State College) 


The Birds And The Bees 

One movie house advertises the 

new movie “The Birds and the Bees” 

Section Honey in Deep Holders by offering two admissions for one 

George Vest, of the Lewis-Dadant Branch, Lynchburg, Virginia, got this picture from the ticket and one bee, with the precau- 

the Absolom-McGraw Motor Co., Montgomery, WwW. Va. hog of fifty-six a pee in tion that the -bee must be delivered 

i ini i ions, only thr were culls. » eo solom, : ‘ . . s 

at sls Me heme C bs ee of the gua eal te is very praqud of this = Ss “box”. Quite a new wrinkle in 

production. advertising. 
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The Beginner And His Bees 


Enemies of Bees 


by W. W. Clarke, Jr. 


Extension Apiarist 
Pennsylvania State University 


There are several enemies of bees 
such as mice, skunks, bears, and birds 
which cause much trouble to both the 
beekeeper and his bees. 

Mice do a great deal of damage to 
combs and frames, especially in stored 
comb and wintered bees. They usually 
do most of their damage to the bees 
which have formed their cluster. Dur- 
ing the summer, while bees are ac- 
tive, there is little or no trouble from 
mice. Most of the damage can be pre- 
vented by the use of entrance blocks 
which close the entrance down to 5/16 
of an inch. Some beekeepers will use 
3/10-inch mesh hardware screen over 
the entrance especially if equipment 
is not standard size. This hardware 
screen may be nailed to the hive as 
a permanent part of the hive since it 
does little to restrict the activity of 
the bees. Tack to the inside so the 
entrance block may be used and the 
bees may be screened if the beekeeper 
wants to move his bees. It is possible 
to poison the mice in the beeyard by 
using poisoned bait such as used in 
orchards. ‘Place the bait under boards 
or in regular bait stations to prevent 
other animals or birds from eating 
the bait. 

Skunks do most of their damage by 
scratching on the entrance of the 
hive at night in order to draw the 


Micel What a mess. Sound equipment and good entrance closers 


help to keep them out. 
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bees out. A skunk can eat a hundred 
or so bees in an evening. Queens may 
be lost, and the temper of the hive is 
usually very bad when the bees are 
being disturbed. 

Indications that a skunk is visiting 
the hive are the scratch marks on 
the front of the hive and the earth 
packed down in front of the hive. 
They cause the most trouble in late 
summer and fall. The best way to 
eliminate the skunk is to trap or shoot 
it. Skunks are credited with being 
useful creatures in that they eat in- 
sects and mice and, if the beekeeper 
wants to keep the skunks alive, he 
may build a fence around the yard 
with wire two feet high. The fence 
should be buried a little under the 
ground to prevent the skunk from 
digging under it. The fence should 
be far enough from the hives so they 
may be worked with ease. One in- 
dividual used an electric fence wire 
across the entrance of each hive. 

Ants are often a problem, especially 
in the South. In Pennsylvania, they 
probably annoy the beekeeper more 
than the bees. Usually, if the hole 
in the inner cover is left open, ants 
are less of a problem since the bees 
seem to take care of them. Many 
things, such as borax, the leaves of 
many plants, etc., are reported as 


control for ants, but probably the 
best method is to eliminate the ants 
outside of the hive with a poison such 
as 5 per cent chlordane dust. Place 
the dust around the beeyard or hive 
stands in such a manner that the bees 
do not come in contact with the poi- 
son. It will help to put poison in the 
ant nest, if it can be found. 

Bears are a big problem in the 
mountain areas in Pennsylvania and 
a few other states. They do a great 
deal of damage in their search for 
brood and honey. The only effective 
way to keep them out is to use an 
electric fence made of five strands of 
electric wire 8-12 inches apart. Keep 
the weeds down and lay screen wire 
or metal around the outside of the 
fence to be sure the bear has a good 
ground when it touches the fence. 

The Game Commission 
states will help 


(Please turn the Page) 


in many 


trap and remove 


An ‘electric fence: may turn bears (if they don’t dig under). Anyway 


bears can ruin an apiary,. 
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bears. Once bears have tasted honey, 
they will return to the beeyard until 
the whole outfit is destroyed. Per- 
mission may be obtained, to shoot the 
bear, from the game wardens in 
Pennsylvania. 

Birds may do a limited amount of 
damage in a beeyard in that they eat 
a few bees and queens but, it is 
doubtful that they do enough damage 


to take any action against them es- 
pecially since they eat so many other 
kinds of insects. The King bird is 
credited with doing the most damage. 

Dragonflies, praying mantis, cer- 
tain spiders, blister beetles, wasps 
and hornets all may do some damage 
but usually not enough to allow them 
to be called important enemies of 
bees. 





Honey and 
Cancer Series 


by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 


The soil of the body is represented 
by the cell. Vermont folk medicine 
being 300 years old the duration of 
its existence naturally gives pre- 
cedence to the cell over the micro- 
organism. In order to understand the 
reasons for the therapeutic measures 
used in Vermont folk medicine and 
the results obtained one needs to 
have a good working knowledge of the 
cell and its behavior when subjected 
to environmental pressure from fac- 
tors that may be dominant at the 
time. 

Vermont folk medicine believes that 
in every individual there is a group 
of cells that is first to feel the effect 
of an environmental load that is too 
great. The location of this group of 
cells is made known sooner or later to 
each individual as life is lived. In 
time they will be the site of an alarm 
reaction due to failure to make the 
necessary adjustment to the demand 
upon them. The location of this group 
of cells differs in different individ- 
uals. Various medical names have 
been given to these alarm reactions 
depending upon their location in the 
body. 

In studying human body soil we 
eventually come to a point where we 
realize that disease can be traced as 
far down as the minutest part of the 
body which is the cell. Here we find 
that every cell will be in a fit condi- 
tion to do its job satisfactorily just 
as long as the environment in which 
it must live is congenial. This means 
as long as it is supplied with the 
proper quantity and quality of food 
material and oxygen and as long as 
its waste products are promptly re- 
moved. 

Every cell in the body must live in 
a liquid medium. Every cell is sur- 
rounded by fluid. This means that 
fluid is always passing between in- 
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dividual cells. It means that no two 
of them are in such close contact as 
to make this passage or flow impos- 
sible. Every cell selects from out of 
the fluid that surrounds it the food 
and oxygen it needs to support cell 
life. And every cell secretes back 
into the surrounding medium all of 
the waste produced by its vital ac- 
tivity. The fluid between the cells 
must be kept constantly flowing. If 
it should stop the cells might languish 
and perhaps die, not only from lack of 
nutrition and oxygen but also because 
they will be surrounded by their own 
poisonous waste material. We might 
say then that disease such as cancer 
represents begins when cell environ- 
ment becomes uncongenial and some 
of the factors constituting the fun- 
damental laws of life are interfered 
with. A cell may not get the proper 
quantity or quality of food material 
and oxygen or the cell may not have 
its waste materials removed promptly 
enough. 

The symptoms and manifestations 
of disease are due to a cell’s rebellion 
against an uncongenial environment. 
This cell rebellion may take the form 
of acute disease which is attended by 
an elevation of temperature and an 
increase in the pulse and breathing 
rate. A sickness becomes chronic after 
the cells have become tired and have 
lost their power of violent reaction 


to an uncongenial environment. 
Disease does not come upon us like 
a thief in the night. Our body must 
become suitable soil before harmful 
microorganisms can thrive, multiply 
and destroy. Sickness is evidence on 
the part of the body that we have 
been careless in providing for the wel- 
fare of its cells. If there has been 
created in the body an uncongenial 
environment in which part or all of 
the body cells are compelled to exist 
we are not surprised that a satisfac- 
tory adjustment fails to take place 
and we have an adjustment reaction 
with which to deal in the form of 
sickness. Treatment in the form of 
herb teas, honey, apple cider vinegar, 
heat, a cathartic to increase bowel 
elimination and plenty of liquid to 
flush the kidneys is used to create 
within the body a more congenial en- 
vironment for the cell by putting on 
a human body house cleaning. When 
a satisfactory environment for body 
cells has been created the symptoms 
of sickness disappear and Vermont 
folk medicine announces that the pa- 
tient has recovered from his sickness. 


The efficiency of the cell as an in- 
ternal combustion engine depends up- 
on environment for supply of fuel and 
removal of waste. Such an engine 
tends to stop when these are dis- 
turbed. It falters on too rich or too 
lean a mixture as power, firing and 
timing are affected. 

The environment in which each in- 
dividual finds himself is brought 
into contact with each individual cell 
of the body by means of the food and 
liquid taken each day. These two are 
converted into a fluid which fills the 
spaces between the body cells. This 
fluid is the sole medium of exchange 
between the cells and the outside 
world which is thus brought piece- 
meal to the body cells. Thus the world 
contacts each cell in the body. The 
outcome of all contacts, reactions, re- 
sponses and adjustments is, “How 
are you today?” 

The interactions between cell and 
environment thus carried on repre- 
sent what may be referred to as bio- 
logic phenomena. Under normal con- 
ditions of environment these phe- 
nomena shape into a physiologic pat- 
tern of health but under abnormal 
conditions of environment they shape 
into the pathologic pattern of disease. 
The secret of disease Vermont folk 
medicine believes lies hidden in the 
cell and its environmental surround- 
ings. 

I feel sure you can see why Ver- 
mont folk medicine prizes honey so 
highly. It believes honey is very neces- 
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sary for continued good health of all 
the cells in the human body, The honey 
bee in its wisdom selects from its en- 
vironment that which is best for it- 
self. What is best for the honey bee 
is also best for the cells in the 


human body. By means of honey 
much of that which is best 
in an individual’s environment is 
brought to the body. Honey therefore 
is not a luxury. It is a necessity if 
you wish to be kind to your body cells. 





8th Annual Metropolitan Miami Flower 
Show Has World Wide Theme 


by Porter V. Taylor 


This year the theme of the Metro- 
politan Miami Flower Show was “The 
World Grows Around My Door” in 
honor of the late Dr. David Fair- 
child. Dr. Fairchild, one-time plant 
explorer for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, was responsible for 
introducing the famed Washington 
cherry trees, and many of the plants 
which originated in foreign countries 
that have helped to make Florida 
famous for sub-tropical horticulture. 

In keeping with the theme of the 
show, garden displays were designed 
in four categories: Oriental, Euro- 
pean, American, and Tropical. Hor- 
ticultural exhibits were set up in al- 
phabetical order according to the 
countries from which the plants orig- 
inated, 

This year’s show was especially in- 
formative because each horticultural 
exhibit was tagged with a complete 
description including the country 
from which it originated; and at 
each garden exhibit, a descriptive list 
was posted for each plant used. This 
gave visitors, who took a liking to 
any special plant, an opportunity to 
write down the correct name. 

The show was sponsored by 50 
garden clubs in the Miami area with 
assistance from the park departments 
of Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables, 


This exhibit of beekeeping supplies was included in the display 
by the Kilgore Seed Co. at the Metropolitan Miami Flower Show 
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and Dade County. 

Naturally seed store merchandise 
was of considerable interest to the 
more than 17,000 people who visited 
the show during the three and one- 
half day run from April 5-8. Most 
of the leading local seed stores were 
represented. 

Kilgore Seed Company displayed 
a complete line of garden supply mer- 
chandise, which also included a set 
of beekeeping equipment. This equip- 
ment included a hive with frames, a 
super, a smoker, a watering jar, a 
queen trap, and gloves. M. P. Reagle, 
manager of Kilgore’s, said that this 
portion of their display attracted 
considerable interest but not as much 
as displays at other shows which in- 
cluded live bees. 

Commercial exhibitors said they 
were well pleased with the response 
of those attending the show. Thou- 
sands of pieces of literature were 
handed out, and observers noted that 
practically none of this literature 
was dropped on the floor or discarded 
at the show. 

In addition to the 1200 garden club 
members who worked to prepare the 
show, about 400 professional horti- 
cultural men assisted in setting up 
the materials. The show covered an 


exhibits. 


area of 2% acres in Miami’s Dinner 
Key auditorium. It was estimated 
that 30,000 plants were used, with 
about 150 of them being full size 
trees and palms. Altogether, about 
18,000 square feet of sod was used 
in the show, and about 300 
yards of soil. 
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Crimson Clover 
Early estimates by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that the 
crimson clover seed crop will be two 
thirds again as large as in 1955 when 
the total was 7% million pounds. The 
indicated average yield per acre is 
146 pounds as against only 27 pounds 
for a year ago, but still below aver- 
age. 
Bees For White Clover Pollination 
According to the “Seedsman’s Di- 
gest”, cage and field tests indicate 
at State College, Miss., that honey- 
bees are needed for clover seed set- 
ting, and that one strong colony per 
acre might be sufficient but owing to 
competitive blossoms, more would be 
advisable. 





Vetch Ups Cotton Yields 

We should see more vetch planted 
in southern areas as a result of a 
statement by the Miss. Agricultural 
Extension service that vetch over a 
course of five years, has increased 
cotton yields to the equivalent of 50 
pounds of commercial fertilizer per 
acre. 





More Funds For Honey Research 

O. E. Hilbert, Director of Utiliza- 
tion Research in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announces that 
“in the fiscal year 1957 the budget for 
research on the utilization of honey, 
to be conducted by Dr. J. R. White 
Jr., Eastern Utilization Branch, will 
be increased by $25,000”. 


acc 


Huge revolving globe surrounded by exotic flowers, with Spanish 
° moss overhead, formed the entrance to the two and a half acres of 
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Let’s Talk About The 
Check Off Plan 


Have you thought about the better 
prices we have been getting for honey 
the past two years? We can keep it 
that way! 

The Check-Off Plan, of which you 
will hear more and more, has been 
worked out to give us funds to help 
keep honey in its present good de- 
mand. As a direct result of the pub- 
licity honey has had the past few 
years plus improving world condi- 
tions honey is again selling above the 
cost of production. This is where it 
should sell. 

Realizing that a healthy honey 
price aids the whole industry, most 
of the better packers and dealers have 
volunteered to collect le per 60 |b. 
can and match it with an equal sum 
of their own for this purpose. When 
we sell our crop this summer or fall 
it is up to us as producers to see 
that it goes to those buyers who par- 
ticipate in the Check-Off Plan. This 
will not only show that we are doing 
our part, but will also insure the pay- 
ment of an equal amount by the firm 
who handles the honey. The rate is 
so low that no one will notice the 
cost, yet the coverage is so broad that 
a sum of money will be raised that 
will be large enough to do a world of 
good in honey promotion and re- 
search. 

The machinery is set up. Let’s put 
it to running. Study out the details 
in your Check-Off Plan Pamphlet. 
And when you sell get your stamps; 
not only are they your receipt, but 
they show that your money is being 
matched by the dealer. It is the first 
plan of its kind we have ever had. 
It is a sound investment in the future 
of our business. 


John W. Holzberlein, 
Vice-Pres., Honey Industry 
Council of America 


The Check Off Plan — What It Is 
and How It Works. 


(Leaflet published by the Honey In- 

dustry Council and obtainable from 

Leslie H. Little, Secretary, Shelby- 
ville, Tennessee.) 
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Science and Industry 


USDA Extends Time for Comments 
On Comb Honey Grades to 
Feb. 28, 1957 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced an extension of 
time to February 28, 1957, for filing 
views and comments on a proposed 
revision of U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Comb Honey. The pro- 
posed revision was announced by the 
Department on April 19, 1956, when 
the time for receiving comments was 
set for December 31, 1956. 

The existing grades have been in 
effects since 1933. Almost a complete 
revision of. the grades is proposed at 
this time to be in accord with the 
development of modern packaging and 
marketing methods by the industry. 


Alberta Apiarist, 
leMaistre Dies 


William G. leMaistre, 53, of 10625 
Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton, who 
served 17 years at Alberta’s provin- 
cial apiarist, died Wednesday. (June 
13) 

Born in England, Mr. leMaistre 
came to Canada in 1922 and enrolled 
in the Ontario Agricultural College. 
After graduating in 1926, he farmed 
in Saskatchewan and worked briefly 
in Ottawa before returning to the 
College staff. In 1939 he moved to 
Edmonton to take the post of Pro- 
vincial Apiarist. , 

Mr. leMaistre took an active part 





in beekeepers’ organizations both na- 
tional and provincial. He served as 
vice-president of the Canadian Bee- 
keepers’ Council and as _ secretary- 
treasurer of the Alberta Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

Mr. leMaistre is survived by two 
sons, Philip and Richard, and two 
daughters, Audrey and Joyce, all of 
Edmonton. 

(Alberta Gov. photo) 
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J. C. M. L’Arrivee Appointed 
Apiculturist at Brandon 


Mr. J. C. M. L’Arrivee as of April 
lst is in charge of the Bee Depart- 
ment at the Brandon Experimental 
Farm. Mr. L’Arrivee (Larry) age 
32, was born in St. Boniface and took 
his early education in that city. He 
was in the R.C.A.F. from 1941 to 
1946 with service in Canada and Eng- 
land. In 1947 he commenced studies 
at the University of Manitoba and 
received his B.S.A.,degree in 1951 
majoring in Horticulture. He con- 
tinued post graduate studies at the 
University of Manitoba and received 
his M.Se. degree in 1953 having ma- 
jored in Plant Science with a minor 
in statistics. From 1953, Larry was 
Research Assistant at the Iowa State 
College studying for his Ph.D. de- 
gree, majoring in Apiculture with 
minors in Genetics & Entomology. He 
married Catherine Cassidy in 1950 
and now has two daughters. 
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While attending the University of 
Manitoba, Mr. L’Arrivee managed his 
own apiary of 10 to 35 hives and dur- 
ing the summers of 1949 and 1950 
worked at the Brandon Experimental 
Farm. He also spent one season with 
a commercial beekeeper in 1948. 





Anatomy Of 
The Honeybee 


“Anatomy of the Honey Bee” is 
the title of a 334-page book by R. E. 
Snodgrass just published by Comb- 
stock Publishing Associates, a divi- 
sion of Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York. 

The present text is not a revision 
of the “Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Honeybee,” published in 1925; it 
is an almost entirely rewritten ac- 
count of honey-bee anatomy including 
the whole series of forms the insect 


goes through from germ cells and the 
egg to larva, pupa and adult. 

In his preface, Snodgrass points 
out that the expansion of our knowl- 
edge of insect structure during the 
present century has made it inevit- 
able that some of the concepts of in- 
sect anatomy should have to be re- 
adjusted to accord with what we now 
know from wider comparative studies. 
“So,” states Snodgrass, “In the fol- 
lowing chapters a number of terms 
current in apicultural literature will 
be replaced by others, and it is hoped 
that friends of the honey bee will not 
be offended by comparisons of the 
bee with such an inferior insect as 
the cockroach.” 

As a world authority on insect an- 
atomy, Snodgrass has given us in this 
book a brilliant account of the an- 
atomy of the honey bee and how it 
relates to the way that bees develop 
and how and why they function as 
they do in their interesting communal 
life. This book should be in the li- 


brary of every student of the honey 
bee and bee behavior—beekeepers as 
well as scientists. 

The book is delightfully written 
and is enjoyable reading. An example 
will demonstrate this. Speaking of 
the “legless” condition of the bee 
larvae, Snodgrass writes: “If their 
larvae had functional legs and could 
freely run about, they would be a 
great nuisance in the hive, and there 
would be no keeping them at home. 
The hive bees, therefore, owe much 
of their way of living to the fact that 
their larvae can be stored in cells 
and kept there until théy come out as 
fully fledged adult bees with in- 
stincts for doing only what they 
should do. The bee society has no 
problems of juvenile delinquency.” 

The American Bee Journal highly 
commends Snodgrass for this marvel- 
ous publication and recommends it to 
its readers. The book is priced at 
$6.00 postpaid and is available from 
our office in Hamilton, Illinois. 





From Australia 


Alfred Eastley and 
Murray Charlton 


We seldom meet with Australian 
beekeepers so the whole staff here 
were delighted with Eastley and 
Charlton and from strangers they 
quickly became friends with that kind 
of immediate friendship that lasts a 
lifetime. Murray is from Orange and 
is a senior member of the Commercial 
Apiarists’ Association, located at 
Sydney. He is a five hundred colony 
beekeeper. Alfred is from Goulburn 
and came as a representative of the 
Federal Council of Australian Apiar- 
ists’ Associations. He is a 600 colony 
beekeeper. 


Alfred. Eastley (left) and Murray Charlton in the Dadant breeding yard. 


And that is fairly large beekeeping 
down under because of the way they 
keep bees. Most of the beekeeping is 
commercial and well organized with 
a fine marketing arrangement. The 
honey comes mainly from eucalyps in 
about twenty kinds and the beekeepers 
have to know well in advance what the 
honeyflow prospects are on the com- 
mercial ranges. The beekeeping is mi- 
gratory from range to range, often 
with five or six moves a year. They 
streamline operations, moving into 
one location with all the equipment 
for living and extracting, bees follow- 
ing truck load after truck load. When 
the crews are extracting the move 
starts to the next range. The tinned 
honey is picked up by the marketing 
truck and ends in the big coop ware- 


house. Imagine this, five or six times 
a year! 

But consider that they can make 
from 150 to 300 pounds of honey at 
the present price of 15c. So the going 
is good and a 600 colony beekeeper 
can take on a young operator and 
gradually reduce his work load. It is 
quite comparable to most good food 
production operations here. Their 
winter starts soon while our summer 
is still on and our winter reverses 
with their summer. They don’t have 
severe winters and they do have long 
seasons so queens will wear out more 
quickly. They will requeen more often 
and watch stock more closely. 

They flew here from Sydney with 
only two set-downs and with only 
27% hours of flying time. It’s a small 
world! 


and Murray, with Dr. Cale, in stock testing yard. 
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Middlesex County Association (Mass.) 
Aug. 25, Groton 
The August meeting of the Middle- 


sex County Association will be on 
Saturday, August 25th, at 2 p.m., at 
the home of Mrs. James Delorey, 
Knop’s Pond, Groton. 

July was a busy month with special 
meetings almost every week end. On 
July 13-15 the Association was well 
represented at the meeting of the 
Eastern <Apicultural Society at the 
University of Rhode Island at Kings- 
ton. Our member, Alymer Jones, 
was in charge of the collection of 
bee gadgets. We were also represented 
in a panel discussion by Al Baptiste. 
On July 16th, Wallie Parker held the 
sixth annual Worcester County field 
day. Some members were also able 
to visit the summer home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Mansfield Austin at Monument 
Beach on Cape Cod for an extra meet- 
ing. Finally our regular meeting was 
on Saturday, July 28th, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Helmboldt in 
Westford. 

L. C. Proctor 

Corres. Sec. 





Berks County, Pa., Aug. 4 
On August 4th our Association will 


hold the summer meeting and picnic. 
Samuel B. Althouse 
Sec. Treas. 





Westchester County, (New York), 
Shrub Oak, Aug. 19th 
The Westchester County Associa- 


tion will hold a joint meeting, with 
the Bronx County and North Jersey 
Associations, at the summer home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Ross, at Shrub 
Oak, N. Y., Sunday, Aug. 19 from 
12 noon on. All members and visitors 
are requested to bring their own 
picnic lunch and some chairs if pos- 
sible. Refreshments will be served by 
the Association. There is a lake near- 
by for those who wish to go swim- 
ming so bring your bathing suits. 
In case of rain the meeting will be 
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Learn 


in Mr. Ross’s large basement. Fol- 
low these directions: 

Take Taconic Parkway, get out at 
Shrub Oak exit (Oscawana), turn left, 
continue with Route 6 thru Shrub 
Oak—pass Socony Station—drive 2 
more blocks, turn left at Mill St. 
Pass a traffic light, continue till you 
reach a Blinker, turn right till you 
reach a fork in road—there is a 
grocery store—Taibis Grocery—turn 
left up a hill, continue for 2 blocks, 
you will see a luncheonette on right 
and Maple Hotel on left, turn left, 
go one block, then turn left again or 
ask where Boxer lives. Our house is 
on dirt road opposite the Boxers’. 


Midwestern, Kansas City, Aug. 12th, 
Swope Park 

The Midwestern Association will 
have the annual picnic, Sunday, Aug. 
12th, Shelter House 7 Swope Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., 12 noon until 5. 
Basket dinner, contests, social time. 
All beekeepers welcome. 

Mrs. William Brite 

Sec. 








Worcester County (Mass.), Princeton 
The August meeting of the Wor- 


cester County Association will be on 
the spacious estate of Mrs. Peabody 
in Princeton. Bring chairs, table, and 
box supper. Coffee will be served. 
Let’s make this a big get-together. 
Adolph Rozenas 
Pub. Chairman 





Beekeepers’ Program, University of 
Mass., Amherst, Aug. 11 
The annual beekeepers’ program of 


the University of Massachusetts will 
be on August 11 at the Bowditch Club 
House in Amherst. An interesting 
program is planned. The principal 
speaker will be Dr. John Eckert, of 
th University of California. Others 
will present timely topics which will 
make the meeting very worth while. 
All interested beekeepers are urged 
to attend. 

F. R. Shaw 

Un. of Mass. 


Vermont at Bradford, August 25 
The annual summer meeting of the 


Vermont Association will be at Brad- 
ford, Saturday, August 25th. Mr. and 
Mrs. Byron Eastman have arranged 
for the Bradford Academy building 
and grounds so we can have a good 





and Mix 
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meeting regardless of the weather. A 
business meeting will begin at 10 a.m. 
and the afternoon will be devoted to 
talks and discussions. Everyone wel- 
come. Bring your lunch and don’t 
forget the honey for exhibition and 
prizes. 

Clyde N. Wood 

Sec. 





Pennsylvania State, Aug. 13, Ligoniere 

Our summer meeting will be of the 
usual] picnic variety on August 13th. 
The host is the Westmoreland County 
Association. Free coffee and lem- 
onade will be furnished. The meeting 
is in Idlewilde Park, one mile west of 
Ligoniere on Rt. 30. A good speaker 
will be on hand to give us a worth- 
while address. 

A. R. Dean 

Sec. 





Eastern Missouri, Aug. 7, Clayton 

Tuesday, Aug. 7th, will be Past 
Presidents’ night at the regular meet- 
ing of the Eastern Missouri Asso- 
ciation. All living presidents since the 
formation of the Association are ex- 
pected to attend. Visitors are wel- 
come. The meeting will be on the 
second floor of the St. Louis County 
Courthouse, in Clayton, at 7:30 p.m. 

Ray Reinhold 

Sec. Treas. 





Northwest Michigan, Copemish, 
August 

The Northwest Michigan Associa- 
tion will hold their annual picnic 
on Sunday, August 5th, in Copemish 
Park, Copemish, with a noon pot- 
luck luncheon and an afternoon prog- 
ram of speakers, music, contests and 
prizes. A bee smoker contest will be 
the feature. This is in Michigan’s 
Water Wonderland and anyone is 
welcome. 
Emily Sommerfeldt 
Sec.-Treas. 





North Georgia, Atlanta, August 26 
The North Georgia Beekeepers 


Association will hold their August 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Verne Girton, 5071 Green Pine Dr. 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. on August 26th 
at 4:00 P. M. Mr. W. E. Leverette, 
Georgia State Bee Inspector, will 
speak. Members wanting to enter 
samples of their honey in the annual 
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contest, are requested to bring it with 
them to this meeting. Everyone will 
be enjoying a picnic lunch so don’t 
forget yours. Visitors welcome. 

Mrs. James Rochel 

Secretary 





Norfolk County (Mass.), Needham, 
August 5 

The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County (Mass.) Beekeepers will be 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Proctor, 9 Mercer road, Need- 
ham, on Sunday afternoon, August 5 
at 2 o’clock. 


An interesting program has been 
planned to include a report on the 
Eastern Apicultural Society Meet- 
ing; opening and inspection of the 
club hive; and a roundtable discus- 
sion of beekeeping problems. 

Beekeepers, their relatives and 
friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend and are requested to bring 
chairs and a picnic basket supper. 
Betty Ann Fisher 
Publicity 





Empire State Honey Producers, 
Owasco Lake, Auburn, August 11 
“The annual summer meeting and 





picnic of the Empire State Honey 
Producers’ Association will be held 
Saturday, August 11th, at Emerson 
Park on Owasco Lake, Auburn, New 
York. 

This beautiful spot has everything 
—picnic tables, tall shade trees, a 
beach, an amusement park nearby to 
keep the children happy, and an 
enclosed pavilion in case of rain. The 
lunch room will be open for those 
not wishing to pack a lunch.” 

Mrs. M. L. Carey 
Sec.-Treas. 


SULFATHIAZOLE and the 
ECONOMICS of BEEKEEPING 


The Florida regulation which per- 
mitted beekeepers with American 
Foulbrood an optional feeding of the 
colonies to cure the disease with sul- 
fathiazole has been rescinded. At a 
hearing in Orlando, May 15, bee- 
keepers representing the various asso- 
ciations indicated that sulfathiazole 
was not a satisfactory method of 
treating this disease, and recom- 
mended that the regulation be with- 
drawn. So the plant commissioner Ed 














L. Ayers so recommended. 
Florida is one of the first states to 
use sulfathiazole extensively. Many 
commercial beekeepers have used sul- 
fathiazole but come to the conclusion 
that it is not satisfactory or economi- 
eal. It is necessary for the commer- 
cial beekeeper to move his bees sev- 
eral times each year, but if the use 
of sulfathiazole continued the dis- 
ease could be spread to areas now 
free. Isolation of bees in Florida is 
almost impossible also brood rearing 
in Florida may go on during ten 
months of the year and in some places 
the entire year, which increases the 
danger of infection and robbing. 

The queen and package bee indus- 
try is increasing each year so com- 
plete protection can be given to 
northern buyers only, if a burning 
program is in effect. 

This past year the occurrence of 
American Foulbrood was about nine- 
tenths of one per cent. Before using 
sulfathiazole it was three- 
tenths of one per cent. The present 
regulation which now demands that 
cases of diseases be destroyed is ex- 
pected to reduce the percentage of 
disease to a very negligible figure. 
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PRICES: 1-24 


Wilbank’s 


For your summer and fall requeening we offer you an outstanding Strain of Three Band Italians and can 
furnish Select young laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 





85c ea. 


Queens Clipped and/or painted on request. 








25 up 75¢ ea. 


QUALITY DOES NOT COST — IT PAYS 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 





Italian Queens 


Tested Queens 


Shipped prepaid Air Mail 





$1.50 ea. 


Claxton, Georgia 











































DON-LO LOADER 


Save Your Back — Save Labor Costs 


* Fits Any Truck 
*% Easy to Install 
% Easy to Use 


Write for Circular and Name of Nearest Distributor 


Ronlake’s Machine Shop 
P. O. Box 767 







The New 


* 6 or 12-Volt System 
* Low in Price 


Redding, California 
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A PUFF’S ENOUGH! 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation 





Without wires for those who have their own 
way of assembling and wiring foundation. The 
cells are sharp and clear cut with strong side walls 
and good, solid bases. This foundation has been 
made by Dadants for over seventy-five years. 
Each sheet is inspected so you get only perfect 
ones, in tissue packed, tight fitting cartons. 





“The Push-Button Bee Smoker” 


$I 29 at Your Regular Dealers 
e Shipping weight 2 Lbs. 
— and rarin’ to go! 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. 


@ No Sparks 
Hamilton, Illinois 

@ No Heat 

BRANCHES ” 

Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street @ No Fire Hazard 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
Box 205 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. Bee Calm with Taylor's Hive Bomb 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia * Trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Illinois 












































en) SUNKIST STARLINES 


Starlines are a SPECIAL queen. They are developed by a 


SPARKY SAYS 
Specially trained geneticist, reared in Special queen mating yards, 


in a Specially isolated area, and mated with the Special type drones. We are OONT GIVE 
Specially trained for this work. Queens clipped, painted and air-mailed: 





1-24 $1.30; 25-99 $1.20; 99-up $1.10 


SUNKIST BEE CO. Convent, La. 








BOOST YOUR INCOME 


without adding more colonies or doing more work. By 
actual test Starline Queens produce more honey than any 
other stock tested. ou owe it to yourself to give them a 
trial. 

Reg. U.S. Now booking orders for Packages ang Queens 

Pat. Off. for shipment beginning March 2 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box No. 336 Chipley, Florida 





























“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 
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LITTLE’S APIARIES 
ONLY source of ORIGINAL John M. 
Davis ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-24 25-99 100-up 
$1.25 $1.15 $1.05 
Producers of ROYAL JELLY 


P. O. Box 122, Shelbyville, Tenn. 








QUEENS 
Italians — Caucasians 


Nice large queens 65c each 
Send us your order for 1 or 1000 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 





ADVISE QUANTITY AND PRICE 


H O N E Y W A N 7 I D ALL GRADES SEND SAMPLES, 





HONEY SALES CO. 2417 No. 2nd St MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN 











Bunkie, La. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
Canadian beekeepers have much in com- 
mon with their neighbors in the U.S. If 
you are interested in bee activities “North 
of the Border,” send us your subscription 
nO y [rerenen price, $1.75 per year 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


Queens .. $1.00 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg, Rt. No. 2, Miss. 














Johnson Dovetailing Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 


Carl E. Johnson Company 
1557 Gregory Avenue 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 











Select Italians 


QUEENS 


Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 
Route 1, Box 279-A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 








FREE... 
A Sample Copy 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look It Over — You Will Like It 


A. |. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 





HONEY HANDLING 


CATALOG 


Our new HONEY HANDLING 
CATALOG gives suggestions for 
ideal equipment in extracting 
and packing honey in various 
quantities. COPY ON REQUEST. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc. 





For the Best 


Package Bees and Queens 


Write or Contact 
Any of the Following Members 
of the CALIFORNIA BEE BREEDERS ASSN. 


Arthur Banta, Los Molinos Calif. 
H. R. Bowen, Williams Calif. 
Lloyd Fox, Box 492, Fair Oaks Calif. 
Foster Apiaries, Colusa Calif. 
C. F. Koehnen & Sons, Glenn Calif. 


Lohman Bee Co., Rt. 2, Box 2711, Loomis, Calif. 
A. F. Miller, P. O. Box 54, Williams Calif. 


Homer E. Park, Palo Cedro Calif. 
E. H. Ryon & Son, Box 56, Durham Calif. 
John S. Shackelford, Rio Oso Calif. 
Geo. E. Smith & Son, Rt. 4, Box 59, 

Yuba City Calif. 
Don J. Strachan, Rt. 2, Yuba City Calif. 


Eugene Walker, Rt. 2, Box 201, Live Oak, Calif. 
M. C. West, Rt. 1, Box 279A, Winters Calif. 

















HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


August, 1956 


BEE SUPPLIES 
Since 1886 


Brood Frames with Eyelets 


One-Piece Covers and Bottoms 
Send for 1956 Catalogue 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 


5205 - S.E. 82nd AVE. PORTLAND 66, ORE. 
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Thrifty Queens 


Three-banded Italians only. 


Lots of 100 $65.00 
Smaller lots, each 75c. 


We ship air mail. 


REMEMBER — Thrifty Bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders since 1892 











Select Queens 75c 


Colonies headed by these queens will 
prove to you, too, there is a great 
difference. Yes, your apiaries will be 
advanced when you introduce select 
queens. 


Prompt shipment by AIR 
Oo. K. ANDERSON 


Coffee Springs, Alabama 
Phone 466-R5 














THE MOST HAPPY 
BEEKEEPERS ARE THOSE 
WHO USE 


CONNEAUT 
60 Ib. Honey Cans 


Handled by 
Leading Dealers 


MADE BY 


The Conneaut Can Co. 
Conneaut, Ohio 











Package Bees For 1957 


Truck loads a ——— .. Nuclei made 
to order. Caucasian and Italian queens. 


EUGENE WALKER 











Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Live Oak, Calif. —_ Phone 5584 
— REMEMBER — 


Keep this name in mind for your 1957 
Caucasian Queens. Service and Quality 
is guaranteed. 


DON J. STRACHAN 


Route 2, Box 83 Yuba City, Calif. 
Successor to Thos. S. Davis 
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Editorial . .. 





Honey House Sanitation 


According to “the Old Drone” in 
the July 1956 issue of “The Minnesota 
Beekeeper,” there was a_ recent 
amendment in the Federal Law Books 
called the Miller Amendment. The 
prime purpose of this was to protect 
the consuming public from coming in 
contact with the newer insecticides 
which might eventually do some harm. 
The amendment in effect allows the 
Food and Drug inspectors to go back 
to the point of origin of all farm com- 
modities. This incidentally can in- 
clude honey in which we are all inter- 
ested. The amendment does not limit 
the inspection to contamination by 
insecticides, but all manner of con- 
tamination. Besides making it legal 
to have this inspection done, the law 
also provides sufficient funds to hire 
fifty new inspectors on the inspection 
staff. 

So, “the Old Drone” asks Minne- 
sota beekeepers, “Do you think your 
honey house can stand close scrutiny 
by a Federal Food Inspector?” The 
American Bee Journal thought the 
question important enough to repeat 
it here. 

“The Old Drone” answers for Min- 
nesota—“During 1955 a number of 
our honey houses were inspected and 
only one I know of got a complete 
okay from the Federal Food and Drug 
Inspector. Let’s put our house in 
order for 1956 inspection.” By quot- 
ing “the Old Drone,” we do not mean 
to cast any reflections on Minnesota 
because we are quite sure that con- 
ditions in other states are generally 
not any better. 


In fact, we are quite reliably in- 
formed that inspectors of the Food 
and Drug Administration “are out 
to clean up the honey industry.” Rel- 
ative to this we have this to say. The 
honey industry needs to clean up; 
honey should be extracted and pro- 
cessed under sanitary conditions; 
honey is Nature’s finest sweet and 
the consuming public should have no 
reason to find it otherwise. But a 
honey house should not be inspected 
with the same rigid rules as a cream- 
ery. 

So, if the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration “are out to clean up the honey 
industry,” their approach to the mat- 


ter should be a reasonable and proper 
one, and not one concocted for foods 
in general. Dr. V. G. Milum in his 
chapter “Honey” in “The Hive and 
the Honey Bee” states, “If the vege- 
tative or nonsporeforming bacteria 
which cause human diseases get into 
honey, the moisture content of bac- 
teria is absorbed by the levulose of 
the honey, which causes them to dry 
up and die in a short time. Thus hon- 
ey is a very poor medium for trans- 
mission of human diseases ... The 
only known exception to the ability of 
honey to destroy the spores of in- 
troduced bacteria is Bacillus larvae 
which causes American foulbrood of 
the bee larvae. Bacillus larvae does 
not affect humans and adult bees 
when honey containing its spores is 
used as food.” 

We believe that the Food and Drug 
Administration, under the advisement 
of authorities on honey and its hand- 
ling, should define for the beekeeping 
industry just what it expects in the 
way of sanitation of honey houses 
and honey processing plants. We be- 
lieve that this should be done before 
any attempt is made “to clean up the 
honey industry.” And certainly we 
believe that there should be no pub- 
licity permitted which would give 
honey a bad name anywhere. 

To producers of honey, we urge 
everyone to extract and handle honey 
only under sanitary and proper con- 
ditions. It will be to your advantage 
as well as to the advantage of bee- 
keepers everywhere to do everything 
possible to avoid any difficulties of 
this kind. (See page 313 this issue.) 





Davis (J.J.) Retires 

According to a note in the “Bulletin 
of the Entomological Society of 
America”, the long-time friend and 
supporter of beekeeping in Indiana 
and nationally, Professor J. J. Davis, 
head of the Entomology Department 
at Purdue, retired July 1. Most In- 
diana beekeepers who regularly at- 
tend meetings know J. J. and have 
listened to his talks. He has been an 
active entomologist for over fifty 
years. 


American Bee Journal 








Bright Three Banded 


Italian Queens 


Our Mott Strain is from early im- 
ported Italians. Their behavior is 
more according to pattern than most 
other races. They are usually gentle, 
hardy, good workers and not inclined 
to swarm. Use our queens and you 
will be in line for all the honey crops 
and have nice bees to work with. 
Price, balance of season, 1 to 50— 
$1.00 each, 50 or more 90c 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 


Luverne, Ala. 














BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY Bee 


Journal In The World 


Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance 


Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








Young Laying Three Band and 
Hybrid Italian Queens 


5 2 ee 75c Each 
20 or More ...... 65c¢ Each 
Tested Queens $2.00 Each. 


3 Pound Packages Of Bees with Queen $4.00 Each 
Plus Shipping Charges. 
We Ship Bees C.O.D. If Wanted. 
We Pay Shipping Charges On All Queens. 


If You need them Quick Try Us. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Telegraph W.U. P. O. BOX 58 Telephone: 
Moultrie, Ga. FUNSTON, GA. Moultrie, Ga. 
0214-W. 











Harper’s Famous High Quality 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
By Air Mail_...75c each 
10 and up....70c each. 
CARLUS T. HARPER 
New Brockton, Ala. 




















HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXKAHACHIE, TEXAS 











Dadant’s Starline Hybrids or Garon’s Three-Banded Italian Queens 
will make profit for you. 


Do not be caught with poor or failing queens. 


PRICES— 
Queens 
Starlines Italians 


1-24 $1.30 $ .95 
1.20 90 
1.10 85 


Queens clipped or marked, if desired, free. 


GARON BEE COMPANY — Donaldsonville, La. 








Mountain Bred 
Italian BEES and QUEENS 


Write for Prices. 


NICHOLS APIARIES 
Rt. 1, Box 387, Ashland, Ore. 














American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 31. 8 years 
$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime. 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 





HOW ABOUT THAT HONEY? 


You'll want good containers, nice attractive labels, comb honey 
packages, honey handling equipment. Get these two publications, 
both made to help you 
Fall Price List — Honey Handling Catalog (28 pages) 
_ Yours for FREE - 


Dadant and Sons, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
rate, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Can o 721 West O’Connell St. 
Hornell, New York Watertown, Wis. 
Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 











PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 
For Quality and Service 


Cc. F. KOEHNEN & SONS 
Glenn, Calif. 














August, 1956 


DARK ITALIAN QUEENS 


1 to 50 $1.00 each 
51 and up .90 each 


We have produced thousands of queens each year for the past 30 years 
and believe we know how to produce good queens. 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 
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The Market Place... 











BEES AND QUEENS 


MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIAN ueens— 
$1.25. After June Ist, $1.00. bert S. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Dr., Knoxville 18, Tenn. 
THE YANKEE STRAIN—23 years of breed- 
ing the quality ueen for maximum 
honey production. $1.00 each. The Stricker 
Apiaries, Annandale, N. J. 


QUALITY BRED Italian 
Pe er dozen, Air Ma goals: Wal 
r D. verette, P.O. Box 3 rt Pierce. 
Florida. Phone 530-W. 


LIGHT 3-BAND Italian and Carniolan 
c queens, $1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, N. 











ueens 75¢ each; 





CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN queens — 
$1.00 each. Shipment starts May Ist. I 
have the late Albert G. Hann strain of 





bees. Build up fast, make lots of white 
comb honey. Gentlest of all bees. Roy 
Waddell, Rt. 3, Woodruff, S. C. 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS. Balance of 
season, $1.25 each; eleven or mere, $1.10. 
Sheppard’s Apiaries, Aberdeen, N 


HIGH GRADE QUEENS, Jay Smith strain, 
$1.00 each. Dalice E. Crawford, Rt. 1, 
Haw River, N. C. 


NORTHLAND ITALIAN 
production. $1.00 each; 
Baker, Rodney, Mich. 


IT PAYS TO REQUEEN. Old queens in 

your hives cost a lot through lost pro- 
duction. Young queens pay for themselves 
and give a ood profit besides. One super 
of ——~ = erence in favor of the youn 
queens is not too much to expect in es 
any location. We can furnish the 
select young nee layin Toes oc, trom 
now —_ Oct. at $1.00 eac 


a q rout shi ment. No disease. Air 
ail ceaael . Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN queens — 
Balance season, $1.00 each; hundred 
$85.00. Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala. 


FREE QUEENS—100 samples during month 

of August only. Our superior strain 
three-banded Italians. Request sample 
queen stating date wanted, name and ad- 
dress, also number of colonies you operate. 
Dixie Honey Co., Belton, S 


FOR SALE 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each contains 

od By Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin B, 5 

alcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 30. 

$i. % to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. Prai- 

ie View a Co., 12303 Twelfth St., De- 
trott 6, Michigan. 


100 oa gg colonies. Sell or 
trade for honey. Troy Nance, 2125 West 
Capitol Ave., West Sacramento, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Little 

Queen | zelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California, 


EIGHT HUNDRED Kelley’s standard 

frames, 500 Jumbo. Split bottom bars. 
All frames are new. $9.50 per hundred 
Lodell Honey Farms, 4151 W. Monroe S&t., 
Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—150 ten- frame, two- -story , eol- 

onies, 2000 shallow extracting supers, 
500 Jumbo hive bodies, 800 standard hive 
bodies of comb. Some tops and bottoms, 
and a quantity of empty equipment. One 
8-frame Lifetime extractor, one Root 
power knife. 5 H. P. flueless boiler, Darrell 
Sparks, Algona, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—2 4-frame automatic, 1 regular 
one large pocket, 3 small extractors. 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
CLOSE-OUT on 60 Ib. containers—3000 
clean, rust-free, once used 60 Ib. cans— 
35e each. Clearbrook Honey Farms, Clear- 
brook, Minnesota. 








UEENS — For 
0 up, 90c. Shirl 
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FOR SALE—Two H.P. upright steam boilers 
— flues, $100.00. Gordon Bell, Mazon, 


FOR SALE—Lewis 10-frame equipment, 
like new. Herbert Reim, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—Root four- frame automatic | er- 

versing extractor with power attach- 
ment. Also 3-frame hand extractor. Walter 
Hokanson, Morris, Minn. 


130 colonies “bees and equipment, or part. 

State inspected. Good seed yards. Rea- 
son for selling, illness. T. H. Rownes, Rt. 4, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


PARKER’S DOLLAR No. 1 9-5/8 supers 

have quit Grass Valley, Calif. preparing 
for mass production. John R. Parker, Box 
39, Grass Valley, Calif. 


1000 shallow frames 5-3/8 x 1-3/8 x 19”, 

600 standard frames (assembled) 19” top 
bar, 200 5-gal. cans (new), 4 uncapping 
knives, 50 lb. medium brood foundation un- 
wired, 25 lbs. thin surplus foundation 4” 
wide, 1 45-frame Root Simplicity extractor. 
Other miscellaneous equipment, tanks 
strainers, honey tanks and pump. Fred 
Tully, Aitkin, inn. 

















HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WE ARE PAYING top market prices for 

beeswax. Ship to any one of our plants: 
Sioux City, Iowa; Lima, Ohio; ogers 
Texas; Waycross, Georgia; Anaheim, ali- 
fornia. Sioux Honey Association, 509-11 
Plymouth St., Sioux City, Iowa. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the containers. 

Sell us — peer or CASH on delivery 

The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 

ae sages and Comb Foundation, Onsted 
ich. 





HONEY ANT grades and _ vari- 
eties. s -e cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. te qqantiy- HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 26 “4 South Yates Ave., 
Angeles 22, Calif 





WANTED—Honey and beeswax. State what 
you have and price. Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, Ze 





PAYING CASH for all grades extracted 
honey. Tideswell Supply Co., 2711 N. 
63rd St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up —— If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
ing us work it into foundation for you. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 











HONEY FOR SALE 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 


Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 


NEW C CROP WHITE HONEY—Clover and 

vetch, 20c per Ib. in sixties. Also chunk 
comb. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, 
Louisville, Ky. 








WANTED 


WANTED—10-frame dovetailed bee equip- 
ment and bees. Bird Harbor, Seneca, III. 








WANTED—Several hundred colonies and 
other beekeeping equipment. Will trade 

modern suburban home near Houston, 

Texas. David Rennie, 914 West Main, 

Norman, Oklahoma. 

WANTED—Used honey filter. Must be in 
A-1 condition. R. W. Barnes & Son, 

Oakland, Nebraska. 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color, 
and distinction. 
Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc 


simplicity, 


Wisconsin 





WANTED—Want to buy several thousand 
10-frame deep supers with or without 
frames. Must be standard size, in good 

condition. Would also like to buy migra- 

tory covers and bottoms. Box c/o American 

Bee Journal. 

WANTED—Cash paid for a large outfit of 
bees in the Midwest, standard 10-frame 

size preferred. Send all information in 

first letter. Box B.J., c/o American Bee 

Journal 








SUPPLIES 


M. D. 11-frame hives, shallow supers, 

frames and foundation, Woodman verti- 
cal style uncapper, cut comb drying trays, 
15% off list price. Used Novice 4-frame 
extractor, $17.50; Root 4-basket, $25.00. 
Smith’s Bee Supply, 1210 Lewis Ave., Bill- 
ings, Montana. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, daily shipments, save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


BRAND MELTERS and all kinds of bee 

supplies. Catalogue free. Hodgson Bee 
Supplies Ltd., 565—13th Ave., New West- 
minster, B. é. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt om 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 











SEEDS AND TREES — 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalogue 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic 
owa. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





PLAIN or WAVYWIRED foundation. 
wax rendered and purchased. 
Workers, Ithaca, N. Y 


KNOW eoceg facts about the bees of 

India through the INDIAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, published in English by the hupen 
Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarth, ist. 
Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable from 
them. Subs. Rs9/-. or S.15/-, or $2.25 yearly. 


Sample copy, post free, Rs. 4%/-, or S.2/6 
or 40c (International money order). Pay- 
ment in mint postage stamps of your 
country accepted. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it 

cult. to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEE 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
$1.00. Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


Bees- 
Wax 











BEES removed from house or tree to ‘to hive 
without touching either house or bees. 
Bees will then move honey into hive. Save 
property, honey and bees with my method. 
end $2 for details. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
George Hawkins, Rt. 1, Lawson, Mo. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Commercial honey pro- 

ducer has permanent position open for 
reliable experienced beekeeper. References 
required. Write C. S. Engle, Box 178, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 


WANTED— Responsible, able party to 

operate 1400 colonies, 50 Mississippi Gulf 
Coast locations, for honey or bees. Share 
basis. Start any time. Strickler Bros., Rt.2, 
Box 222, Pascagoula, Miss. 


American Bee Journal 











Sue Bee Says... 


“Why Mess Around With Cappings?” 


“SEND THEM TO SIOUX HONEY ASSN. 
FOR FAST EFFICIENT SERVICE.’ 





Our Rendering Plant, with modern equipment and experienced personnel, can ac- 
tually save you money on your capping rendering. Cappings should be sent in leak- 
proof containers. If you wish to have the honey salvaged from them, they should not be 
spun dry or washed with water. 


We can also give you very efficient service on old comb and slum-gum rendering. 
Write us for a price schedule and shipping instructions. 


We are always in the market for your beeswax. Drop us a line; and we will quote 
you the highest price, either in cash or in exchange for foundation and supplies. CON- 
TACT US BEFORE YOU SELL. 


Take advantage of the following prices which we offer you for the extracting season: 


Carbolic Acid — 5 Ibs. === S475 (not mailable) 
Carbolic Acid — 1 Ib. __ LI EIEN 1.65 (not mailable) 
Cyanogas — 1 Ib. __ OE eer cee Ne 1.00 (not mailable) 
Cyanogas — 5 Ibs. _..- == St«S4 25 (nto maaillalle) 


Two-stem Steam-heated Knife _..- == 7.75 
Woodman Vertical Uncapping Knife _......... 90.00 
Rt 2p 58.75 
TEREST SE ENTED EEC N enE 190.00 
50 Frame Extractor _- Es 
Electric Super Elevator iclealiiivetiatiinnec ae 
TT Se ae ak ee 14.50 
| ES EE ie Pe E eee ce 16.80 
8” Hive Tool _ SER Sa ee 85 
10” Hive Tool EER I ee SRS 1.10 


Sioux Honey Association 
Sioux City, lowa 


Lima, Ohio Rogers, Texas Tacoma, Washington 


Anaheim, California Waycross, Georgia 
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DADANT’S 
Starline Queens 
Best of honey getters 

and very gentle. 


1 to 25—$1.30; 25 to 100—$1.20; 
100 up—$1.10. 


Our regular strain $1.00 each 
any number. 


ALAMANCE BEE CO. 
Graham, North Carolina 
Phone 4703 or 7896 








Requeen now with HOLLOPETER’S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
Having a late fall honeyflow, we pro- 
duce some of our finest queens and 

give our best service. 

Mated laying queens 1—9, $1.00 ea.; 
10—24, 90c ea.; 25-49, 80c ea.; 100 
up, 70c ea. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 800 Rockton, Pa. 














FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 

HONEY AND BEESWAX 

Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 

Custom Rendering 

Bleaching, Refining 

Foundation Manufacturing — both 

plain and wired 

@ Top Cash Market for Your 
Beeswax 


MILLER’S AMERICAN HONEY CO. 


Woodrow Mille 


1722 


[@eliiels Calif datelals] 








Flowers’ Quality 
Italians 





That stand the test for honey gatherers, 
gentle, prolific. Queens bred from hives 
making 300 lbs. and over of honey. 
Fumidil-B fed grafting and queen yards. 
HEALTH cans wee E with each ship- 
ment. 1000. 

1—19, 100. 65c; 101 u 55ce. 
All Queens delivered Airmail. rompt 

Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia U.S.A. 








Caucasians 
QUEENS ONLY, 
for the rest of season. 
D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Rd., Citrus Hgts., Calif. 














ITALIAN QUEENS..------ 65¢ 


Tested Queens__._--.-- $1.10 
“Delivered Air Mail 


GASPARD BEE CO. 


340 


Hessmer, La. 


Crops and Market 


by M. G. Dadant 


The honey crops the country round 
vary considerably for this time of 
year. Of course it is only mid-season, 
but judging from present reports the 
total crop may not be equal to 1955; 
certainly no larger. 


Equal or Better Than 1955—In 
Maine the crop is at least 25% better 
according to our reporters. The possi- 
bilities for the rest of the season are 
good. In New Jersey a crop is expect- 
ed equal to last year and in Maryland 
considerably better, one reporter says 
100% more. In New York the crop is 
way ahead by 50 - 75% over 1955 with 
excellent prospects. The same is true 
in Pennsylvania. 


Mississippi has a 40% better crop 
with good going ahead. Louisiana a 
crop about equal to last year with 
fairly good prospects although mois- 
ture is needed. In Arkansas the crop 
is better than last year with good 
conditions promised for the rest of 
the season. Nevada is about the same 
as last year with good prospects 
ahead in spite of poor weather. In the 
mid-west, Indiana reports a crop in 
the northern part of the state that 
is just about the same or better. Mis- 
souri equal to last year. Some say 
40% better with good prospects 
ahead. In Ohio the season was late 
although the crop is reported as good 
with some ups and downs and good 
prospects ahead. New Mexico equal to 
1955 although it has been quite dry. 
Utah equal to last year. On the coast, 
Washington claims a crop also as 
good as 1955 and Oregon considerably 
above. California reports vary all 
the way from 30% more to 25% less. 


Crops Reported Less Than 1955— 
Vermont crop will be about half as 
good as last year although the pros- 
pects for the rest of the season are 
good. New Hampshire about two 
thirds of last year. West Virginia 
and Virginia less than ’55 with only 
fair prospects. Florida 75% of the 
previous season and conditions ahead 
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Ss. 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 








not too good. Tennessee somewhat 
less than the past season with fairly 
good conditions ahead. Texas crop 
is about 60% of last year and con- 
ditions only fair. Some say only 50% 
depending on location. Southern In- 
diana reports smaller crops than in 
1955 because of too much rain al- 
though fall prospects are good. Mich- 
igan crop less than last year and 
they need good warm weather. Some 
report a failure. Illinois is probably 
not equal to ‘55. In some areas it is 
way below. Too wet during the flow; 
in fact bees were sitting in the hives 
during the best flow period. Future 
prospects only fair. There are places 
where beekeepers have secured a 
good crop, some even better than 
last year. It is spotty. In Iowa crop 
reports show all the way from 40% 
of as much honey as last year to as 
little as 10% with prospects not too 
good. Some beekeepers have a fairly 
good crop. Kansas is less than last 
year with few reporting a crop any- 
where near equal. Nebraska about 
50-75% of 1955 although recent rains 
have improved conditions. Wisconsin 
apparently poor in most of the state. 
Some report getting little above 
winter storage and some only a fair 
amount of honey for extracting. In 
Colorado great variation is reported 
with no crop to date for some report- 
ers and a slow flow and very few 
reporting crop equal to last year. 
Wyoming prospects are only fair. 


Prices 


Rather early yet to assume what 
the price may be. It now varies all 
the way from 13c to 16¢c for the 
white honey with a medium of 14c 
or better. Most prices f.o.b. honey 
house; some with exchange of cans. 
Amber honey varies from 10c to 12c. 
Stable prices for the two grades 
will be established by the future crop 
available. 


The Canadian crop shows the same 
variations, with British Columbia re- 
porting a better crop than last year. 
In Saskatchewan prospects poor. 
Ontario as good as ’55, to about 50% 
as good. Quebec, less (rainy). Mani- 
toba, good but wet. 


American Bee Journal 




































































































































































PHOENIX,. ARIZONA 
Quick Seed & Feed Co. 
Superior Honey Co. 
ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 
B-Z-B Honey Co. 
FOWLER, CALIF. 
Central Valley 
Beekeepers Club 
FRESNO, CALIF. 

Miner Products Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Diamond Match Co. 
General Can Co. 
Hamilton & Co. 

Sioux Honey Assn. 
Superior Honey Co. 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 
W. D. Miles 

860 “F” Street 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
George B. Wright 

SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 
General Can Co. 
DELTA, COLO. 

Grover E. Turner 
DENVER, COLO. 


Cronkhite-Bosanko Supply Co. 


Superior Honey Co. 
GREELEY, COLO. 

L. R. Rice & Sons 
MONTE VISTA, COLO. 
John Haefeli 
WENDELL, IDAHO 

R. D. Bradshaw & Sons 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
COMPANY 


August, 1956 


CONTACT THE NEAREST DIGTRIBUTOR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

R. Freund & Company 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILL. 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
The A. I. Root Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
McGREGOR, IOWA 
John Harnack & Sons 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux Honey Assn. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
CLARKSON, KY. 

The Walter T. Kelly Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Amos C. Harris & Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
A. G. Woodman & Co. 
ONSTED, MICH. 

L. M. Hubbard Apiaries 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
WINONA, MINN. 

Robb Bros. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 


re Lalo tight “*7 


MANHATTAN, MONT. 
Cloverdale Apiaries 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Barney Fink Container Co. 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
GROTON, NEW YORK 
Finger Lakes Honey 
Prod. Coop. Inc. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
M. R. Cary Corp. 
FARGO, NO. DAKOTA 
Magill & Co. 

MEDINA, OHIO 

The A. I. Root Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
5. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
NEWELL, SO. DAKOTA 
Oscar H. Clark, M.D. 
PARIS, TEXAS 

Dadant & Sons 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
S. Riekes & Sons, Inc. 
The A. I. Root Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Miller Honey Co. 

BOYD, WISCONSIN 
August Lotz & Company 
MENOMINEE FALLS, WIS. 
Honey Acres 

POWELL, WYO. 

A. D. Hardy 








JENSEN’S QUEENS are TOPS DADANT’S STAR- 
LINE HYBRIDS and 


Reg. U.S. Wicht’s Three-Band- 





. We do not presume to have the only good queens, but we 
- believe them equal to any and superior to many. Repeat 
Reg. U.S. Orders substantiate this opinion. 

Pat. Off. Requeening is a most important practice in good apiary 














menage. Since so much de en s on queen- sformance Pat. Of. Italians. 
in your hives, it is necessary that good parent stock an 
breeding skill be inherent to the ’nth degree; and this we have in good measure. WICHT APIARIES 
PRICES FOR BALANCE OF SEASON 106 Maier Ot. ng niitiomars. Mis. 
Dadant “Starline” 4-Way Hybrids. Magnolia State Italians Quality, Service and Satisfaction 
The peer of Hybrids. 3-Banded Leather colored. 
EE ieee antiniensinimds $1.40 ea. $1.20 ea. — 
ted mesitihabeliienti 4 ea. +s ea. 
PP asassasagn ea. ea. 
Clipped and Marked Free. Air Mailed. Live delivery, x, satisfactory performance ; a & WING & SONS 
after safe introduction guaranteed. Play safe; go JENSEN all the way. 
Remember: First cost may not always ys the last cost. 43 Years’ Continuous Service 
JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 


: ITALIAN PACKAGES 
“The business QUALITY built” BEES AND QUEENS 
OUR SPECIALTY 


= coneneemeee —______— Knights Landing, Calif. 









































BEE WORLD 
All liquid honey should be _ nD 
heated before it is bottled Apicultural Abstracts 
to prevent granulation. All Science is international. So is Bee 
large packers have high i. BE -, &-~ rnal published 
priced equipment to process tion. Editor Dr. Eva Crane. 
their honey in but Kelley is ~~ a ‘ 
the only one to offer low , ae 7 
priced honey processing gn gg Ss gm 
equipment for the small Py igen > 
Mousmoe beekeeper and honey re ee 
acker. a 
KELLEY’S DOUBLE 
BOILERS are made in 40 Queens... 65c 
and 100 gallon sizes, with or 
F ae oo the oe — for the month of July 
TAPPED FOR TK, attachment (which can be 
een STAM CONNECTION installed on older tanks or E. - ee, — 
later), made with copper bottoms. The prices start at $30.00. poeni 
Manufactured for nearly 20 years, only by Kelley. Also avail- 
able in stainless steel. Quick shipment from stock. “ 
For specifications and prices, write for our big, free 64 page FRAMESPACERS 


catalog. The finest thing ever offered heekeepers. 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Clarkson, Ky. STOLLER'S 


See yuus ucuset vi wire. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS Latty, Ohio 


The sale of GULF BREEZE queens broke all records for the first half of - 
year. There is a good reason, so try them too if you have not already done so. 































































; a : WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Prices: 1-24 80c 25 up... 75c AIR MAILED Longe Lesthen Cxteeed VanenDanted 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 
a eceimemenene o a n, % ay so a $ 85 Le 
, : ‘ - r Mail -.... é e 
: : The M.: ASTER Electric Uncapping 100 Up Air Mail... 75 Each 
Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
‘ able to our individual heat requirement 115 W. Sterling St. Baytown, Texas 
j Your dealer stocks them. _ 
Hg ne HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Avenue We Work Your Beeswax 
Price $14.25 Santa Monica, Calif. and Purchase All Grades 
— - of Honey. 
HONEY LABELS We pay you the best prices for 
Our honey eats any = pone. honey hey py weed and picture to encourage quality honey and beeswax. 
sales. Our sample la catalog is yours for e asking. 
Each label in —- over. — each one separate (an actual label) to put WRITE FOR MUTH’S FREE CATALOG 
on your container to see ow it looks. 
Choose Labels Wisely THE FRED W. MUTH co. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL - Hamilton, Ilinois 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohlo 
342 American Bee Journal 
— oT cmne ; 
a dap oe 
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Throughout the World 
“ROOT” is Synonymous with Quality 


In German: Qualitat 
In French: Qualite 
In Spanish: Calidad 


Language is no Barrier to the Wide 
Reputation of Root Quality ... 


CANADA 





. .. Whether it Be 
1. Uncapping Knives 


The famous Root uncapping machine 
shown here will uncap three to five 
:ombs per minute. The steam heated 
blade vibrates back and forth at the 
rate of 700 to 900 strokes per minute 
and makes a clean cut rapidly. Root 
dealers also feature steam, electric, 
and plain hand operated uncapping 
knives at economical prices. 





2. Extractors 

Whether you choose a 2 or 45 frame Root 
extractor, all are built for rugged durability 
and maximum efficiency. Combs are thor- 
oughly extracted and there never is a film of 
honey remaining in the cells. The lever con- 
trol provides floating acceleration and allows 
the extractor to gain speed without damag- 
ing the combs. Write for free folder on 
extracting equipment called, “More Honey 
Through Modern Extracting Equipment.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 











UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 -54-55-56 





Be as Modern as Tomorrow 
with 


LEWIS-DADANT Bee Supplies 








Keep these exclusive features in mind— 
Bored Dovetails—for easy nailing Insulating and Ventilating Cover 
V Frame Rests—for faster comb removal __Lev-L-Drain bottomboards 


Rot proofing—for long life Nailless Topbar Frames—for fast assembly 





And Get Combs 
that Stand Years of 
Service and Give 
You Lots of 


Fine Honey. 





USE DADANT’S BEE COMB FOUNDATIONS 
For Everlasting Combs Big field forces 


Full brood nests Lots of honey 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 





BRANCHES 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas 
180-200 Canisteo 721 West O'Connell St. 
Hornell, New -York Watertown, Wis. 


* Route 41, South 
Hahira, Georgia 








